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in the Heart of the White Mountains 


DIXVILLE NOTCH »« NEW HAMPSHIRE 


VACATION — 
in the 
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Tau the heart of the White Moun- 
tains is the private 4600-acre vacation estate of 
The Balsams—realm of recreation and refresh-_ 
ment, kingdom of comfort and contentment. 


GOLF...18-hole championship course on ho- 
tel grounds. WATER SPORTS...Our own lake, 
bathing beach of imported sand. TENNIS... 
Superb clay courts. RIDING...Miles of beauti- 
ful forest trails. SHOOTING...Skeet and trap. 
BOWLING...Four fine alleys. FISHING...Finest 
trout fishing in the state. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
... Dancing nightly, “movies, bridge parties, 

~theatricals. Hostess. CUISINE...under the per- 
sonal supervision of Edward Welsh, of the 
Hollywood Beach Hotel. CLIMATE...Cool 
nights—balmy days. HAY FEVER...Absolutely 
none. CHILDREN...In care of registered nurse 
and playground director, CLIENTELE... Se- 
lected. FIREPROOF ROOMS for 500. Sprinkler 
system throughout, RATES...$8 to $12 per dey 
with meals. SEASON...June 15 to late Septer 
ber. RESERVATIONS AND INFORMATION 
Apply direct to hotel or New York Office, Sule 
1010, 630 Fifth Ave—Phone ClIrcle 5-5240, 
MANAGEMENT...Frank Doudera, President; 

Robert Morris, Resident Menace 
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STOCKTON 


A SURF AND COUNTRY CLUB HOTEL 
Bi ET W E-E-N YP NUES AsNeDi OnG Esa N 


at Sea Girt, New Jersey 


American Plan. * Moderate Tariff 


JOHN C. WALLER, Manager 


Telephone Spring Lake, N. J. 2300 
Open Jnne 28 to late September 
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Our Own Private Bathing Beach and Bath Houses. 
Buffet on Sea Deck for Bathers. Orchestra. Grill. 
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RATES 
Singles: 
Daily. $2.50 up. 
Weekly $14. up 
Doubles: 
Daily $4. up 
Wesily $18. up 


All rooms with 
| private bat 
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has made preparations to welcome the North Amer- 
ican summer visitor as an honored guest. This is a 


; i of fact. 
COBURN GILMAN, Editor plain statement ct 


Mary Parker, Assistant Editor Willard Fairchild, Art Director Your own travel agent is an expert on Mexico. Ask 
him to prepare the holiday of a lifetime for you in 
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‘MEXICO awaits You’ 
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IN THE HALL OF ARMORED KNIGHTS 


One of the activities of the Metropolitan Museum in New York 

which has met with enormous success is the series of free 

orchestral concerts given there each winter, The audience of 

twelve thousand is scattered throughout the various wings 

wherever they can find a place to perch. These two listeners 

are in Armor Hall, opened last year with a magnificent collec 
tion of armor dating from the fourth century. 
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THE MAYAS DESIGN A MUSEUM 


Tulane University has been very active in presenting its work to the world. A full-size replica of the quad- 

rangle of a Maya nunnery was set up at the Chicago Century of Progress Exhibition, and a large collection of 

Maya treasures, unearthed by their Middle America Research Institute, has been sent to the Golden Gate Ex- 

position in San Francisco. This is a model of the Maya pyramid at Chichen Itza which Tulane plans to repro- 
duce on the campus of the university as a museum of Maya art. 


BRINGING OUR MUSEUMS UP TO DATE 


By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


NEITHER heat nor distance nor expense nor inevitable dis- 
comfort can check the common man’s ambition to attend a 
World’s' Fair. It is a museum. It is a museum in excelsis. It 
is any number of museums. Try to coax him into a museum 
in his own city, admission free, and how your average man 
does hesitate! 

In America’s 2,400 museums, with more being opened at 
the rate of one a week, literally billions of dollars are invested, 


> 


and where, as a rule, does’ investment yield smaller return: 
Museums themselves are asking. During a recent three- 
thousand-mile jaunt, I found museums not only coaxing the 
common man in but taking themselves to him. Comparatively 
few are doing this—less than a hundred, in fact—but the re- 
sults already achieved make “dead” museums begin to wonder 
if they can safely remain dead. 

See how wide and varied is the approach of the awakened 
ones to all sorts and conditions of men. 


A stockyard laborer in Chicago tells me that his Americani- 
zation began when, during the noon hour one day, exhibits 
in two bank buildings at the stockyards caught his interest. 
A museum had put them there. 

Until a year ago last June, boyish first offenders awaiting 
trial in what remained of New York’s ancient prison, the 
Tombs, talked nothing but crime. A natural history museum 
sent exhibits that prompted nature study, and crime talk ceased. 

In Buffalo, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Baumgarten and their 
children enjoy a scientific evening at home, with Mr. Baum- 
garten running a stereopticon and Mrs. Baumgarten reading 
a “canned” lecture. A museum lends the stereopticon, slides 
and lectures. It lends also microscopes and the slides that go 
with those. 

In Philadelphia, a museum turned a shop into a brilliant art 
gallery; it drew 200,000 visitors the opening year. 

At the Century of Progress Exposition, a million people a 


On 


month saw a full-size replica of the su- 
perb “Nunnery” Quadrangle at Uxmal, 
Yucatan, built by museologists from Tu- 
lane University’s Middle America Re- 
search Institute. 

Such developments are revolutionary. 
Traditionally, the museum has been a 
storehouse, its function to conserve, not 
to serve; and time was when it cost 
museum-goers a struggle to get in. 
“Some of my readers,” wrote the author 
of a guide to the British Museum in 
1762, “may be ignorant of the Means of 
Applying to see the Museum; for their 
information I shall add that fifteen Per- 
sons are allowed to visit it in one Com- 
pany; the Time allotted is two Hours, 
and when any number not exceeding fif- 
teen are inclined to see it, they must 
send a List of their Christian and 
Sir-names, Additions, and Places of 
Abode to the Porter’s Lodge in order 
to their being entered in the Book; in a 
few Days the respective Tickets will be 
made out, specifying the Day and Hour 
when they are to come. ... The fewer 
names there are on the List the sooner 
they are likely to be admitted to see it.” 

“Come hither!” chorus all our live 
museums today, vying with one another 
in making themselves attractive. Yet the 
common man goes rarely, and still thinks 
of a museum as a formidable “cemetery 
of bric-a-brac” away off yonder in a 
park and wearying when visited. Though 
he may not say, “Best part of any mu- 
seum—the exit,’ few popular evangelists 
would conclude a description of heaven 
by exclaiming, “In short, brethren, it is 
a perfect museum of a place!” 

A benighted fellow, this average man, 
but he can be reached, not less to the mu- 
seum’s advantage than to his own. 

A museum’s very exterior can talk to 
him. In New York, the Cloisters de- 
scribe a medieval abbey, and in New 
Orleans the building projected for Tulane 
University’s most unusual museum will 
tell him what that huge Maya temple, 
the “Castillo” at Chichén Itza, resem- 
bled in its glory. Even a museum’s lawn 
can talk. Before Boston’s Museum of 
Fine Arts, he sees Dallin’s “Appeal to the 
Great Spirit.” On the Franklin Insti- 
tute’s lawn in Philadelphia, he sees a 
partly dissected airplane. Cleveland’s 
Museum of Natural History has a curi- 
osity-provoking bulletin board. “Only 
female wasps sting,” it will say, or, 
“Starfish are expert oyster-openers,” or, 
“A rhinoceros horn is made of hair.” 

Not content with such mildly extra- 
mural ventures, several art museums 
have heeded John Cotton Dana’s sugges- 
tion: “If some of the immortal gods 
of art—‘real museum pieces’—could be 
moved from their holy places—museums 
—and put in schoolhouses and library 


branches in thickly populated centers, 
and it a few teachers could be so taught 
and so stirred that they would attrac- 
tively present these transferred great ones 
to successive groups of children, and to 
adults as well, certain distinguishable re- 
sults might be obtained.” New York’s 
Metropolitan, with its circulating exhibits 
in high schools, settlement houses, branch 
libraries, Y.M.C.A. buildings and the 
like, reaches nearly half a million 
esthetically underprivileged people a sea- 
son in remote neighborhoods. 

Laurence Vail Coleman, director of 
the American Association of Museums, 
calls branches “the most needed departure 
for large cities at the present time.” 
More than that, they have a demonstrated 
appeal; in seven months, the. Cloisters, 
a branch of the Metropolitan, attracted 
416,211 visitors; “Clysters! Clysters!” 
shouted bus conductors, and you were 
lucky to get aboard. 

While the Cloisters follow, properly 
enough, the grand manner, the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art refused its 
Sixty-ninth Street branch the look, even, 
of a museum—no mausoleum facade, no 
monumental staircase; instead, a simple 
store front with show windows, People 
of all classes dropped in with as little 
solemnity as if entering just another es- 
tablishment in their accustomed shopping 
district. They lingered. They chatted 
with museum experts. It was difficult 
to wile them out. 

Like a theater, the show kept changing 
its bill, and fresh crowds came. Only 
the depression cut short this highly suc- 
cessful approach to the people, and at 
the earliest opportunity it will be re- 
newed on a much larger scale, as the 
creation of one branch makes possible 
at moderate cost the creation of nine 
more, through which exhibits can circu- 
late. 

When Charles Wilkes was fitting out 
his antarctic expedition a century ago, he 
lacked a microscope and canvassed deal- 
ers in vain. Philadelphia’s Academy of 
Sciences provided one. It seems to have 
been the first iristance of what has since 
become a paramount museum function 
—namely, lending. If you are a sculptor 
and would like an eagle, or a designer 
and would like an album of sea moss, or 
a lecturer and want lantern slides or a 
film, or a teacher persuaded that a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the book, 
apply to a museum. 

A policeman saw children burying 


their pet canary in Central Park. “No, 
no, little people!” he said, ‘Take it to 
the museum, they'll stuff it.’ So that 


canary joined an innumerable caravan 
of birds, beasts, insects, shells, plants, 
and minerals, and is still making the 
rounds of the schools—rounds which be- 


gan at the turn of the century or there- 
abouts when young William H. Sher- 
wood boarded a New York trolley car 
every school-day morning with a case of 
natural history marvels in each hand 
and a third under his arm, carrying them 
to the nature-starved tenement children 
on the lower East Side. The enterprise 
in which’ he pioneered has since attained 


the proportions, almost, of big business. 
The basement where a great natural 


history museum keeps its portable ex- 
hibits for the schools—dioramas, habitat 
cases, and what not besides— might well 
pass for the left luggage room of the 
world’s largest railway station. In point 
of size, a great art museum’s mere card 
catalogue of slides, photographs and 
prints for country-wide lending would 
do credit to-alarge public library. 
Much of all this goes to high schools, 
which have changed enormously since the 
days when, unless you happened to be 
book-minded and wanted a _ college 
preparatory course, you stepped from the 
grammar school into some petty job. 
“In 1890,” observes Dr. Robert J. Hay- 
ighurst, of the General Education Board, 
“six per cent of our young people were 
in the last three years of high school. 
Now over fifty-five per cent attend the 
senior high school.” Hence there is a 
vastly increased proportion of those who, 
not being book-minded, require visual 
education, 
Next to the volume of the material 
distributed, what astonishes oftenest is 
its fragility. A Newark museum sends 
plaster casts, Oriental pottery, butterflies 
in- glass mounts, glass jars with speci- 
mens in alcohol. Yes, there is breakage, 
but how rarely! One plaster cast has 
been going since 1920. St. Louis, whose 
school board has a museum of its own, 
reported, “Of 8,998 bird specimens cir- 
culated last year, only three had to be 
discarded because of careless handling.” 
When you undertake a survey of mu- 
seums’ extra-mural work, somebody will 
inevitably advise you, “Don’t fail to see 
Toothaker.” It is a bit puzzling, so intra- 
mural he seems, as he directs Philadel- 
phia’s Commercial Museum, concerned 
primarily with the nature of raw mate- 
rials. But when a radio specialist wants 
to understand quartz in order properly 
to maintain wave lengths; or when a 
technician in the beauty business wants 
the right gum to maintain a permanent 
wave; or when a manufacturer of 
brushes buys material under a trade name 
and, wondering if he is not being cheat- 
ed, wants to know what it is, Charles 
R. Toothaker at his desk is their man. 
However, a museum packed with every- 
thing from copper ore to silk cocoons 
soon attracted teachers demanding speci- 
mens for classroom use. As lending be- 
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Philadelphia Valo os 
ARTISTS IN THE MAKING 


lasses of young students in drawing, painting, designing and model- 
ng under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Museum are typical of 
imilar classes held by progressive museums throughout the country 
3oston goes further and sends out photographs on specific subje 
lasses which are interested. The Buffalo Museum of Science has 
laboratories in the woods and botany classes in the field. 


THE GRAND  STAIR- 
CASE IN THE 
METROPOLITAN 


The grand stairway in the 
Metropolitan Museum 
furnishes a dramatic set- 
ting for orchestral con- 
certs and an impressive 
approach to one of the 
finest collections of paint- 
ings in America. To the 
invaluable collections of 
art from all parts of the 
world the Metropolitan 
has recently added a sub- 
sidiary museum known as 
the Cloisters. Here are 
superb examples of the 
ecclesiastical art of the 
Middle Ages, including 
the finest tapestries in 
this country. Beautifully 
situated above the Hud- 
son at the northern end 
of Manhattan Island, The 
Cloisters have had nearly 
a million visitors in two 
years. 


Eric Schaal-Pix 


Toledo Museum of Art 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


he Toledo Museum of Art was the first to establish public educa- 

tional work, the first to maintain a free school of design and the first 

to incorporate music in its program along with the other arts. A 

regular series of major concerts is conducted in the museum concert 

hall which seats 1750 people, and “music for young listeners” is 
broadcast weekly, as well as daily talks on art. 


A series of murals by Charles R. Knight in one of the rooms at 
which inhabited this globe in prehistoric times. The creatures pictured here, 
the last survivals of the horned dinosaurs, and the tyrannosauru 
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came a nuisance, the museum now gives 
every school in Pennsylvania a_ well- 
stocked cabinet, and the legislature foots 
the bill. 

But a museum is not only an agegre- 
gation of things, it is at the same time 
a hive of extremely interesting people, 
and those, too, are going out to the pub- 
lic. New York’s Metropolitan sends 
Dr. Hugir Elliott into the schools; Tu- 


DINOSAUR VERSUS TYRANNOSAURUS 


at the Field Museum of Natural History in Chicago depicts the fabulous animals 
1 which lived about 95,000,000 years ago, are a triceratops, one of 
s, the greatest known. flesh-eating animal of all times. 


lane sends its distinguished archeological 
explorer, Frans Blom, far and wide. 
Once at large, there is no predicting 


what adventures a museologist may at-_ 


tempt. If a historian, he may capture 
ancient houses and turn them into shrines 
or into satellite museums. He may mark 
historic sites. He may organize pilgrim- 
ages, even pageants. If a naturalist, he 
may found some such fascinating insti- 
tution as the Buffalo Museum’s School 
of Natural History in the Allegheny 
State Park, or summon us at dawn for 
a bird walk and spend the remainder of 
the day plotting a nature trail in some 
famous reservation. To him, the first 
museum was the Garden. of Eden, and 
all nature still a museum. 

“When the tourist sees the work of 
the beaver,” says that inspiring philoso- 
pher museologist, Hermon C. Bumpus, 
“he immediately becomes beaver-minded 
and forages for information about this 
perplexing creature. If the information 
is near at hand, he will grasp it. To pro- 
vide information at the time and place 
where it will do the most good is the 
object of national and state park mu- 
seum workers.” 

Here you have the principle of the na- 
ture trail with its trailside museum. New 
York’s American Museum of Natural 
History maintains a nature trail miles 
long at Bear Mountain. There tourists 
and campers become not only beaver- 
minded but turtle-minded, snake-minded, 


frog-minded, bird-minded, tree-minded, 


shrub-minded, fern-minded—and every 
gossipy label_along the way, every in- 
formative item in the little trailside mu- 
seum captivates because addressing the 
common man and his youngsters at the 
right place and the right time. 

As along the nature trail, so in the 
schools.- Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts 
sends out cases of large photographs, 
forty in each case. A class already in- 
terested in things Grecian gets photo- 
graphs of Greek sculptures and Greek 
vase paintings; a class deep in Shakes- 
peare gets reproductions of art works il- 
lustrating Elizabethan life. Correlation, 
the museologists call this. I call it tact. 

Last spring a minister wanted to il- 
lustrate an Easter sermon to children, A 
museum supplied a display showing the 
life history of the dragon fly, whose 
career begins in water and continues in 
air; he cannot return to the water and 
describe his bright new existence, but it 
is not on that account the less actual. 
Complete analogy, plus a lesson in bi- 
ology. 

Rochester’s museum puts exhibits in 
movie houses; an Early American film 
brings Early American material, a South 
Sea film South Sea material, It has 60,- 
000 collections which have been taken to 
the public by school service. Again that 
tactful exercise of imagination by which 
we guess what people are going to want, 

(Continued on page 43) 


IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY SIXTY MILLION YEARS AGO 


Terrifying flying and swimming reptiles lived in North America sixty million years ago when the sea extended over the western half of the 
Mississippi Valley, The short-necked lizard in the foreground grew to a length of thirty feet. The great sea-turtles to the right had shells from 
three to eight feet in length, The flying reptiles resembling bats had a wing spread of twenty-two feet. 
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COLORADO'S 
GIFT TO THE 
NATION 


This is the sixth in a series of pictorial 
features on the national parks of America. 
Editorial Note. 


As early as 1820 some sections of what is now Rocky 
Mountain National Park were explored by Major 
Long. The Park, however, was not established until 
1915. One of the most accessible and popular of our 
Western national parks located in north central 
Coloradv and comprises a region of magnificent 
mountains and valleys 405 miles square. 


Denver Tourist Bureau 


‘Otto Roach 


Snow lies until July on 
the opes of Hallett 
Peak above Dream Lake 
9542 feet above sea level. 
There are 624 peaks in 
Rocky Mountain National 
Park over 13,000 feet 
high. 


The Rockies are the 
natural home of Bighorn 
sheep. 


National Park Service 


Pa 


Trail Ridge Road, above, runs 
from Estes Park to Grand Lake, 
reaching an elevation of 12,183 
feet before it descends to cross 
the Continental Divide. Frozen 
waterfalls, sheer  precipices 
which are a challenge to moun- 
tain climbers, and a vast pano- 
rama of mountain peaks and 
erosion-carved canyons line the 
road. Grand Lake has _ the 
highest yacht anchorage in the 
world. 


Earl P. Hanson is particularly well qualified to describe Iceland’s 
increasing importance in our swiftly changing world. As an -en- | 
gineer he did. research on the problem of water-power develop- : 
ment in Iceland and under the direction of Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
he studied the problem of the Greenland-Iceland aviation route to 
Europe. In addition he has long been a close student of the north- 
ward course of empire and the revolutionary developments taking _ 


I C E L A N D P L A Y Ss A place everywhere in the Arctic. hin cee 
NEW ROLE EARLY in April Iceland was an obscure little island-country in the 


North Atlantic, virtually unknown to all but a few enthusiastic friends. 
Then Hitler invaded Denmark, and Iceland made the papers by 
reputedly “seceding” from the latter country in order not to have any- 
thing to do with Germany. Shortly thereafter the island began to 
figure in Washington’s speculations. Is it in the Western Hemisphere, 
and so subject to the terms of the Monroe Doctrine? Experts were 
found to disagree on the subject, but evidently the final answer was 
no, for on May 9 a British military force occupied the country as a 
protective measure without a protest from us. What the future will 
bring to the most peaceful nation on earth remains to be seen. In so far 
as the present. war is predominantly a war for position, it may yet 
TRAWLERS OFF THE COAST OF ICELAND make Iceland a bloody battleground. ‘ 

Fishing is Iceland’s most important industry, and her fleet : 

of steam trawlers and other motor vessels ‘is the most 

efficient in the world. The trawlers, which range between = 
three and four hundred gross tons, are equipped with radios, ee 
echo sounders, direction finders and with trawls that enable 
them to catch several tons of fish in an hour or less. The 


amount of fish caught by Iceland is approximately forty 
times greater than the European average. 


By EARL P. HANSON 
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This map by Nazi aeronautical experts indicates how 

much significance Germany attaches to Iceland in the 

development of airways to various points in the northern 

' hemisphere. More vital to Germany, however, is Ice- 

land’s strategic importance as an air base for attacks on 
England. Iceland is open to flying the year around. 


The announcement of Iceland’s “‘secession” from Denmark 
was a gross overstatement. Iceland has been an independent 
sovereign state since 1918. All she did in her effort to avoid 
entangling alliances was to abrogate a treaty with another free 
nation. 

The Danish-Icelandic “Act of Union” of 1918 was so loose 
that it was rightly nicknamed an “Act of Separation.” Under it 
the Danish Government had nothing whatever to say over 
Icelandic affairs and was represented in Reykjavik, just as in 
London and Washington, by a minister plenipotentiary. The 
Danish king merely drew two salaries, one from each nation, 
and was known as King of Denmark and Iceland, or of Iceland 
and Denmark, according to who did the talking, He was even 
more of a figurehead in Iceland than in Denmark. In periods 
of stress which never came, he was empowered, like the British 
king, to receive the resignations of the Icelandic Government. 
He had a veto power over Icelandic legislation which he never 
exercised, and which could have been overridden by Reykjavik’s 
Althing any time he had exercised it. 

There was also a bilateral exchange of civil rights between 
the citizens of the two countries. As a matter of convenience, 
because it would have been a financial strain on a country 
with a population equal to that of Wichita, Kansas, to send 
displomats all over the world, Danish ministers and consuls 
handled Iceland’s foreign affairs wherever that nation didn’t 
choose to send her own representatives. The minister to Wash- 
ington about whom Iceland is now talking could legally have 
been sent there at any time since 1918. 

It was that Act of Union that the Icelanders abrogated as 
one step toward staying out of the war. Probably they don’t 
entirely welcome the present British occupation, even though they 
are not in a position to defend themselves against any kind of 
aggression, and the British have given explicit guarantees that 
Iceland’s independence shall be respected, and the troops shall 
be withdrawn after the cessation of hostilities. The chances 
are that the Icelanders would have preferred being included in 
the terms of the Monroe Doctrine, and so -subject to our pro- 
tection rather than Britain’s. For in recent years they have 
consciously been working toward a closer identification with 
the America which they were the first on record to discover 
and colonize. 

Consider, for instance, the mock election that was held in 
Iceland a month or so before the German occupation of Den- 
mark. According to its own terms, the 1918 treaty with Den- 
mark was due for reconsideration after 1940 and could be 
abrogated any time after 1943. Many Icelanders have long 
been expecting such abrogation and have been talking about the 
Republic of Iceland that would result from it. As part of that 
talk, one of the country’s leading magazines conducted a straw 
vote to elect a hypothetical president of the hypothetical re- 
public. The man who won it, though he didn’t hear about it 
until it was all over, was an American. 

The arctic explorer, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, is Icelandic by 
descent only. He was born in Canada of Icelandic immigrant 
parents, and he came to Dakota at the age of one year. He is 
indisputably an American citizen. While his straw vote elec- 
tion to Iceland’s possible future presidency has no_ political 
significance whatever, it is significant as a kind of Gallup poll 
indication, in part of Stefansson’s popularity in his ancestral 
home country, in part of the way Icelandic thoughts are today 
turning toward the United States. 

Other indications of the last-named trend are the Icelandic 
exhibits at last year’s and this year’s New York World’s Fairs; 
the four splendid little Icelandic steamers, the Dettifoss, Selfoss, 
Godafoss and Lagarfoss, that have recently been sailing di- 
rectly from Reykjavik around the southern tip of Greenland to 
New York; the increased Icelandic trade with the United States ; 
and the newly appointed Icelandic consul-general in New York, 
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PHOTOGRAPHING ICELAND’S MIGHTIEST 
WATERFALL 


Hanging to a cable slung across the River 
Jokulsa, this photographer works himself hand 
over hand to a position where he can secure a 
perfect picture of the Dettifoss. These im- 
pressive falls plunge for a distance of 180 feet 
with a force of half a million horse power. 
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Mr. Vilhjalmur Thor, and the American 
consul whom we have sent to Reykjavik 
at the request of the Icelandic Govern- 
ment. 

Iceland’s independence is one of the 
modern world’s social and political mar- 
vels, The little island-nation that has 
a present population of about 130,000 
scattered around the fringes of an area 
a third larger than Ireland, is the only 
country in the world that traveled the 
entire road from the most abject, de- 
graded colonialism to complete inde- 
pendence without firing a shot, without 
assassinating anybody, without even 
thinking about a war of liberation. In- 
deed, Iceland’s only armed land force 
consists of a few dozen friendly cops; it 
has no vestige of an army and its nearest 
approach to a navy consists of a few 
patrol boats that chase foreign poachers 
out of the three-mile fishing limits. Tak- 
ing well over a century and a half for the 
job, the Icelanders literally talked them- 
selves into their independence. A few 
mean-spirited Danes maintain that they 
are so ornery Denmark was glad to get 
rid of them, though the thousands of 
tourists who have lately been discovering 
their country have found them the very 
embodiment of courteous friendship and 
hospitality. At any rate, you would be 
ornery too if you and your people were 
starving to death under foreign rule. 

During the eighteenth century Danish 
misrule in Iceland reached its peak. Ice- 
landic trade, external and internal, was 


a crown monopoly in which even the. 


Icelanders themselves couldn’t engage 
for fear of dire penalties. Reykjavik 
was a mere trading post, run from 
Copenhagen and inhabited largely by 
Danish bureaucrats and businessmen, who 
as usual in such cases pointed to the 
wretched condition of the Icelanders as 
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proof that the latter hadn’t the capacity 
for running their own affairs, who lord- 
ed it over their subject people, kept so- 
cially aloof, and deemed it proper, nay 
necessary, to “keep the natives in their 
places.” 

Naturally this didn’t sit well with the 
proud descendants of the ancient Vikings, 
with men whose forefathers had kept the 
light of civilization burning during the 
most barbarous days of Europe’s Dark 
Ages. It didn’t sit well with a people 
who, some centuries before, had discov- 
ered and colonized Greenland and North 
America, had done that astonishing 
pioneering in matters of law and de- 
mocracy for which England now wrongly 
gets the credit, had produced, in the 
Viking days of their nation’s glory, 
some of the world’s finest prose litera- 
ture. 

It didn’t sit well, either, for the sim- 


A number of modern buildings are an indicatior 
of the progress Iceland has made in recent years 
This is the National Theater in Reykjavik. 
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ple reason that it didn’t work at all. The 
Danish crown didn’t make money from 
Iceland’s trade and didn’t take much in- 
terest in it. But trade is the life blood 
of a nation that has few natural resources 
of its own; without it the Icelanders died 
by the thousands in a series of calami- 
ties, epidemics, famines, hastened by 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, that 
shook their history during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. 

For Iceland, mind you, is desperately 
poor when judged by the usual standards 
of a large variety of natural resources. 
What she has done with those resources 
in recent decades proves her to be abun- 
dantly rich in enterprise and resource- 
fulness, but in the dark days of her 
colonialism she had no chance to bring 
those qualities into play. What she has 
is an alert and intelligent population, so 
free that every man is equally free with 
every other to use his head and work out 
his own salvation; a land of magnificent 
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scenery, blessed by a clear bracing air 
and an almost total lack of insect pests; 
and some of the world’s finest fishing 
waters. There are no mineral deposits, 
no iron, no coal, no oil, no fuel of any 
kind except sheep manure and peat— 
transportation of which is expensive. 
There are no trees to furnish timber, and 
if there are limestone beds for making 
cement they haven’t been discovered—or 
at least exploited. Farming is poor ac- 
cording to modern standards. While the 
energetic efforts of the past twenty years 
have resulted in remarkable strides for- 
ward, the dairy industry especially mak- 
ing much headway, agriculture, until re- 
cently, produced little but rich hay, po- 
tatoes, turnips, sheep, and a small but 
wonderfully sturdy special breed of 
horses. 

Under those conditions a country has 
to export its major crop, in this case 
fish, in return for spades and nails and 
machinery, for fish nets and boats, for 
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lumber and furniture and fuel, for cloth- 
ing and food. It needs to trade in or- 
der to obtain the necessities of life. It is 
no mere coincidence that modern Iceland, 
with a larger per capita foreign trade 
than perhaps any other country on earth, 
also has a uniformly high standard of liv- 
ing. Neither was it a coincidence that the 
eighteenth-century Icelanders, who were 
not allowed to trade, were reduced to 
abysmally low standards of living and 
died by the thousands in abject misery. 

They knew what they could do, how- 
ever, They went to Copenhagen and 
talked. They made such pests of them-- 
selves that the Danes had no peace until 
they began to remedy conditions. First 
the Icelandic trade was thrown open to 
all Danes, then to Icelanders as well as 
Danes. Later, after Denmark became 


embroiled in the Napoleonic turmoil and 
couldn’t do much about policing Iceland, 
it was opened to people of all nationali- 
ties, 
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ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE ARCTIC 


The city of Siglufjordur is the headquarters of Iceland’s herring fisheries. During the 

herring season its normal population of 2500 swelis to nearly 10,000 and there are as 

many as two hundred ships in its harbor at one time. Five large factories prepare the 
fish for shipment. 


Like all ruling people, the Danes com- 
plained that the Icelanders never knew 
when they had enough. The more the 
Icelanders got, the more they wanted; the 
more effective they found their argu- 
ments to be, the more they used them. 
Which is quite natural and proper, re- 
gardless of one-sided arguments for 
gratitude. Little by little, in the course 
of a century and a half, they obtained 
greater measure of political freedom to 
handle their own affairs, until at last they 
arrived at that great point in 1918 when 
they emerged as an independent sovereign 
state, running their own post office, their 
own banking and money system, their 
own tariff laws, their own penal code, 
their own steamship lines, electing their 
own government, incurring and paying 
their own foreign and internal debts, 
with nobody in the world to tell them yes 
or no. : 

If you think that is easy, just try to 
imagine Wichita, Kansas, setting itself 
“up as an independent nation and han- 
dling its problems as such, y 

Economic and social progress began to 
gather momentum with the freedom to 
bring it about. Icelandic business houses, 
newspapers and other institutions sprang 
up. The country’s first overland tele- 
graph line was surveyed in 1895 and 
1898—by my father incidentally—and 
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Vigfus Sigurgeirsson 


was built in 1904, when the first cable 
to the outside world was also laid, Fish- 
ing was modernized through the replace- 
ment of the old rowboats and handlines 
by motorboats and a fleet of splendid 
trawlers. The Icelandic university began 
to grow, and specialists were sent abroad 
to study agriculture, engineering and 
medicine, and to return to apply their 
knowledge for the betterment of their 
country. 

If the problems were manifold and 
serious, so were the human energy and 
resourcefulness with which they were 
met. Only fifteen years ago, for instance, 
it was evident that the country’s economy 
was still too one-sided. While there were 
various exports, the greatest one consist- 
ed of dried codfish, sold to Spain. Ice- 
land was an economic dependency of 
Spain. When Iceland, for instance, in- 
troduced prohibition twenty-odd years 
ago, the Spaniards said: “Nix, either you 
buy our wines or we don’t buy your 


fish.” There was nothing the sons of the 


Vikings could do about it but admit 
beverages with an alcoholic content up 
to eighteen per cent, while continuing 
to enforce the ban on stronger liquids 
with the same rigorous effectiveness that 
we showed in the United States. 

When the Spanish market went to the 


(Continued on page 39) 


Our English word geyser comes from the Ice- — 
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landic name of this magnificent fountain of 


steaming water—the geysir, meaning the gusher. — 


The general Icelandic name for such springs is 
kver, and they are so numerous that their steam 
is being used to heat homes and buildings. 
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Formerly houses were built of turf and stone. 
New houses are usually of concrete. These old 
houses are in Thingvellir. 
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The superb jewelry of old Iceland is an indi- 
cation of the high degree of culture achieved by 
the nation in the saga age when Icelanders ex- 
plored North America and _ carried their 
foraging raids into the Mediterranean. — 


A SUMMER CAMP — ‘ 


FOR CORMORANTS 


Allan D. Cruickshank 


For the last four summers 
the National Association of 
Audubon Societies has offer- 
ed a unique type of vacation 
at the Todd Wild Life 
Sanctuary on an island in 
Muscongus Bay off the 
coast of Maine. Field classes 
in nature study under a 
corps of specialists are an 
integral part of the camp’s 
activities, and the study of 
bird life is especially fer- 
tile for camera enthusiasts. 


Allan D. Cruickshank 


Peterson 


Photographs courtesy 
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Audubon Societies 


Six baby kingfishers right ’dress and all but one 


The cormorants on Old Hunt Ledge are a friendly stagger to uncertain feet when they hear the 
lot and have no fear of the camera. Cormorants camera click. Besides the bird life, there is an 
are variously known as nigger geese and sea infinite variety in the marine and plant life of 
ravens, their name deriving from the Old French this region. 


corp marenec. 


Allan D. Cruickshank 
: Lewis Wayne Walker 


Cormorants of all ages 
from embryo to patri- 
arch live on their own 
domain in Muscongus 
Bay. The little fellows 
at the left begin early 
to earn their reputation 
for greediness. 


Frank keeps a gimlet eye peeled for pearls as he opens a conch shell. Conch pearls range in size from seed to large pea, in color from rosy pink to gun 
metal and black, but unfortunately they went out of fashion in the nineties and they bring littke money these days. Conch meat is a delectable cross 
between scallop and clam and it makes the world’s finest chowder. 


DIVING FOR 


TROPICAL Fish 


By E. J, HOWE 


With photographs by the author. 


IT IS hard to believe that this i 

try at war. Not.long ago British Hon- 
duras was the sleepiest corner along the 
Caribbean, and Belize, its capital, the 
dead end of it. 

Outwardly, it is still sleepy. The Amer- 
ican tourists who came straggling in, 
their ever-ready kodaks trained on native 
street scenes, have left and are unlikely 
to return. Belize has ceased to be the 
through port from Tampa to Guatemala 
and Mexico. It is like a house suddenly 
marked: the few guests have fled, the 
door fallen shut. There is the same feel- 
ing of isolation and loneliness as in a 
house deserted. With its 8,600 square 
miles the colony is a mere speck on the 
world’s map and yet, a link in the Em- 


pire chain, it is irresistibly drawn into 
the holocaust of the second world war. 

The hotel is strangely quiet. Gone are 
the three noisy German children, gone 1s 
the fat, pug-nosed German manager and 
his bulky Frau. They were sworn Nazis 
and as loud-mouthed about it as their 
radio with its brassy German propaganda. 
The one decent hotel in an English col- 
ony run by a Nazi! Nothing could have 
been more British than this sporting tol- 
erance of another’s creed. 

Huge red crosses painted on the cor- 
rugated iron roofs of the hospital com- 
pound, the Red Cross flag permanently 
hoisted, the tiny sentry box high up in 
the steel girders of the radio tower with 
telescopes trained towards the chain of 
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After a good day’s conching Big Sambo happily bails out his worm- 
eaten dugout. Live conchs are a shifty load and rattle like bones in 
Davy Jones’s locker. 


The fishing fleet leaves the Belize market wharf in the small hours 
ha kicking load of fish and 


of the morning and generally returns wit 
lobsters. 


more to catch lobsters, 


Caymen dive to a depth of twenty feet or 
Excellent swimmers, these fellows can stay under water for three 
minutes and they rarely fail to get their aquatic quarry. 


Frank emerges with a coral-grown sea 


Smiling and blowing water, 
where they are sold to tourists. 


fan. Sea fans go to Panama 


ee 


gold chains reaching below the knees for 
the wives and daughters. Mexican gold- 
smiths were kept busy; to have less than 
ten of these superchains was a sure 
sign of poverty, and the intricately fash- 
ioned gold filigree earrings had to touch 
the fair shoulders. But the last big log- 
wood money was made in 1915—a mil- 
lion dollar shipment by one single estate. 

“See that fellow out there?” the bank 
manager took me by the sleeve. “He has 
been selling oranges at a penny a piece on 
the same spot for the last thirty years!” 

The man across the street sits on a 
wooden box before a mahogany bowl 
piled with oranges. His face is a racial 
cocktail: two parts Castilian, one part 
Maya, a dash of African and three drops 
of Scotch. 

“José Martinez’ grandfather was so 
rich he could have shingled his house 
with doubloons !” 

German anilin dyes have strangled the 
industry. Now, inexhaustible riches of 
logwood rot along the river banks. Ma- 
hogany is the last resource, an important 
item in the economic balance of the col- 
ony and beside chicle the key factor in the 
labor problem. The whole backyard of 
Belize with its Carib and Hindu quar- 
ters, its weather-beaten shacks under the 
huge breadfruit trees, depends on the 
annual mahogany contracts. Here live 
the lumberjacks of the tropical bush. 
They are free spenders, poor providers. 
Their purchasing power is the red blood 
pumped into the somewhat anemic eco- 
nomic structure of British Honduras al- 
ready threatened by mahogany substi- 
tutes: plastics and camouflaged tin. 

Buying and selling is in full swing as 
{ cross the river bridge to the market. 
The bargaining voices rise high in a 
shrill crescendo; wages are low, each 
penny counts, and the six or seven cents 
clutched in the brown hand of a Creole or 
Mulatto means a day’s food for the whole 
family. 

The fishing fleet from the outlying cays 
is lined up along the concrete landing; 
solid mahogany dugouts, lugger-rigged 
sloops and flat-bottomed pitpans. The 
dugouts are alive with the flapping, flash- 
ing pink of red snapper and the whipping 
fury of crayfish. Bargaining suddenly 
grows hot around a couple of new ar- 
rivals—two long-tailed iguanas. From 
the shriveled skins and generally mean 


“looks of these mini-dragons no one 


would guess the delicacy of their white, 
tender meat. “Squab,” said my English 
host laconically at dinner one evening 
and I believed him. Another palatal puz- 
zle for strangers is the gibnot or capi- 
bary, the rodent which looks like a glori- 
fied guinea pig. Guesses range between 
spring chicken, Long Island duckling and 
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rabbit. Hiccatee and logger-head turtle 
rate third as gastronomic treats. Game 
abounds in the bush and savannahs of 
the back country. Beef is replaced by 
antelope and red deer, and instead of 
pork chops the Creole housewife buys 
peccary or warry-warry chops. But most 
striking is the total absence of green 
vegetables. Rice, plantains and red beans 
are the three inseparables billed on every 
native menu. 

The scene under the low tin roof of 
the market is like an unrolling strip of 
negative film. The dark bodies, faces 
and arms melt into the deep shadows, and 
only the light dresses of the women, the 
white shirts of the men, the white of 
teeth and eyes emerge, glaringly overex- 
posed. And there is the dead white of 
cut-up shark’s meat on the dark slabs of 
the fishermen’s stalls—‘‘ten cents a poun’, 
M’m!” 

“Baas, baas,” the boy is alight with 
laughter and the pure joy of living. 
“*member me? Frank! Frank Baldwin! 
Like de Prime Minister!” He is proud as 
hell about his being the namesake of the 
British statesman and hands his name 
around like a coin with a fixed value. I 
was out fishing with him once. His shoul- 
ders have broadened, his bare arms show 
the fine, firm play of perfectly controlled 
muscles. 

“Sure I remember you, Frank! What’s 
that?” I point at some square scallop- 
like pieces which lie on his slab. With a 
grin he picks one up, “Conch! Shelled, 
cleaned and ready for the pot. A cent a 
piece. We find them way out on the 
reef. This one’s a queen conch!” and 
he. holds the great shell out to me. It 
radiates a crimson glow as if lit from 
within, the tiger-striped lip fades into the 
labyrinth’s soft pearl pink. I press it to 
my ear as we used to do when we were 
children. Yes, it is there, the call of 
the sea. 

“Where do you live, Frank ?”’ 

“Far Away Cay 

“How far away?” 


He shuffles his .feet and looks blank. 
His father joins in. Quiet old eyes, an 
impassive fisherman’s face, “I don’t know 
*xactly, sir, but it’s a day’s sailing with 
a fair wind!” 
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“Can you take me along? Tomorrow 
morning ?” 

“Yes, sirree,” Frank blurts out, rolling 
his R’s Scotch fashion, and we part. The 
queen conch is tucked under my arm. 

Daylight shows a choppy, white-crested 
sea running before the fresh sou’easter. 
Great billowy clouds tear themselves loose 
from the horizon and melt into a slate- 
gray sky. 

“Sometime de weather humbug us,” 
says Frank as he staggers down to the 


The  heavy-lidded, sensuous 
Carib women love pets and 
gaudy jewelry and they are 
often experts in the dark mys- 
teries of voodoo. -The natives 
are of mixed Carib and African 
origin and many are descended 
from the population deported 
from St. Vincent in 1796. The 
white inhabitants of British 
Honduras number less than one 
in twenty-five. 


landing, my tent, camp cot and what not 
piled high on his head. The world is a 
hostile wilderness in the mind of the West 
Indian, and things constantly “humbug” 
God’s children: shoal water humbugs 
the fisherman and so does the reef; a 
shark may humbug the troll line; and the 
boiling pot humbugs him if it’s too small 
for the lobster. 

The “F.O.B.” is a  fourteen-footer, 
homemade. The mains’! proudly boasts 
that a Canadian flour is the world’s best, 
but the rest of her is “Product of Brit- 
ish Honduras’; white cedar hull, ribs 
of mangrove bough bent by nature, ma- 
hogany rudder and sternboard, gunwales 
of machiche or cabbage bark and—a rose- 
wood tiller. The ropes and rig are woven 
palm fiber, the bailer half a calabash. 

She bobs up and down crazily while 
we stow away the kit. And then, hard 
and fast as buckshot, the first raindrops! 
Under their pelting I double back to the 
hotel for breakfast. 


CLIMBING TOWARD THE STRATOSPHERE 


As this giant Boeing stratoliner begins its flight toward the upper airways, the landing gear is folded out of the way into the engine nacelles. Its 
cabins are fully supercharged to compensate for loss of atmospheric pressure in the high ‘altitude where it will fly above most bad wreath. thus adding 
both speed and comfort to transcontinental flying. 


FLYING CLIPPERS OF THE STRATOSPHERE 


By HENRY W. ROBERTS 


THERE i is a strange world less than ten miles away from 

 you—ten miles straight up. 

y it sis\the stratosphere, the frontier af. the interplanetary 

Bp spaces. There the burning rays of the sun mercilessly beat 

4 down from a black-blue sky on the traveler who ventures 

} into that forbidding domain; yet the temperature in the 

shade is always constant—sixty-seven degrees below zero 

_. Fahrenheit. No cloud nor wisp of fog ever floats in the 

thin air—and that air itself, mostly-helium and hydrogen, 

is unlike the air which we breathe upon the earth. Mighty = a Se ie 

hurricanes sweep these inhospitable spaces, blowing steadily ? q 

_ ~ at two and three hundred miles an hour, at some altitudes h peeked bi eet 

| lowing east, at others west, Far below, shrouded in a ee eae ae tanerea nce ees ce 28 1 

blue haze, lies the earth, its rim curving on the horizon. horsepower Wright Cyclone ‘engines are warming up. This 33-passen- 
Through that comfortless region you will soon be able ger transport is the Brey ct i Het pone: built for Pan American 

to fly in man-made comfort—and your children will think ert aie ay 

it commonplace. 

i Spinning around the sun there is a small, rather heavy, 


me 


H slightly moist globule of matter enveloped in a thin haze. 
' This is our earth with its atmosphere. Only the innermost 
| layer of that atmosphere can sustain life. 
; That innermost layer, thinner in proportion than the skin 
- __ of an apple, is called the troposphere. This is the air which 


we are accustomed to breathe. Except for traces of rare 
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TO EUROPE IN TWELVE HOURS 


This 80-passenger transoceanic stratophere flying boat may soon be flying the airways to Europe 
at an altitude of five miles above the earth. The drawing is based on a design made by the 
Glenn L. Martin Company. 


gases, it consists of about 21% life- 
giving oxygen, and 79% nitrogen, which 
is an inert gas—and a little water vapor. 
This layer of air does not cover the earth 
evenly, but bulges slightly along the 
equator as the earth spins on its axis. 
At the poles, it is about 28,000 feet thick. 
Along the equator it bulges out twice 
as far: about 56,000 feet. Over most of 
the United States and Europe it reaches 
about 35,000 feet—seven miles straight 
up. 

Beyond this troposphere, separated 
from it by a narrow transition layer 
called tropopause, lies the stratosphere. 
Its air is different. As we go higher, 
the lighter gases—helium and hydrogen 
—appear in larger and larger propor- 
tions. The heavier gases—nitrogen and 
oxygen—gradually disappear. The air 
is dry: it contains no water vapor from 
which clouds and fog are formed. Eighty 
miles above the earth the air consists 
mainly of hydrogen. 

We do not yet know what lies beyond. 
We only know that somewhere at that 
height, undulating from eighty to a 
hundred and twenty miles above the 
earth, there is a layer of electrically 
charged particles of matter, probably 
hydrogen, which reflects radio’ signals 
back to earth, and shields us from some 
mysterious radiations of the outer spaces 
which we call cosmic rays. 

We are creatures of the surface. A 
few miles above the surface of the earth, 
or a few miles below it, and we die. 


Few men have ventured higher than a- 


mere five miles—less than 1/1000th of 
the earth’s diameter. Some have returned 
to tell the tale; others have ventured 
there, time and again, to wrest new 
secrets, from that inhospitable and seem- 
ingly useless region. 
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We now stand on the threshold of that 
new world. 

This very year our, airlines will take 
their first timid steps towards regular 
commercial stratosphere flying — with 
passengers! Across this continent, across 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific, new 
winged ships will scon speed with their 
human cargoes miles above the habitable 
levels now traversed by ordinary air- 
liners. 

Each of these new ships will be a self- 
contained little world of its own—liter- 
ally so. For its brief voyage through 
the uninhabitable upper region, it will 
carry food and air for its engines, and 
food and air for its passengers. It will 
manufacture its own atmosphere, and 
will maintain it at a comfortable 
pressure within its sealed cabin. 

The modern stratoliner is the antithesis 
of the submarine. In a submarine, the 
pressure of the water outside the hull 
tends to crush the steel shell in which 
the crew lives in an atmosphere of sea- 
level pressure. In the stratoliner, the 
sea-level pressure of the man-made 
atmosphere inside its stainless steel and 
duralumin fuselage tends to burst it 
outward, like a bomb, into the compara- 
tive void of the rarefied air far above 
the earth. 

Dangerous? Not at all! The strato- 
liner is built for that kind of flying; it 
has the necessary strength, and to spare. 
You will be safe flying in that bomb, 
loafing along at three or four hundred 
miles an hour. You will be safer than 
you are today on board a modern low- 
altitude airliner—certainly much safer 
than you are in your own motor car 
on a crowded highway. 

There in that strange region nearer 
to the stars, neither fog, nor rain, nor 


A special altitude chamber has been devised 

for the United Air Lines’ laboratory in which 

atmospheric conditions similar to those at a 
height of 65,000 feet can be duplicated. 


Inside the altitude chamber shown above two 

human guinea pigs are making observations on 

the effect of substratosphere atmosphere, a 
problem doctors are studying carefully. 


LUS SRO 
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snow will impede your progress or en- 
danger your ship. Your pilot, flying 
high above the weather, will pick the 


most advantageous altitude where a 
smooth, steady hurricane will help the 


ship along to its destination, adding - 


miles to its speed and cutting hours from 
your travel time. You will be able to 
leave New York after lunch and land in 
London in time for dinner and the 
theater. = A 

A pipe dream? Not at all! This very 
year, the first new stratoliners go into 
operation. These first ships will not fly 
very high—twenty-five thousand feet, or 
maybe thirty-five thousand. They will 
not fly were fast—only about three hun- 
dred miles an hour. And even as these 
ships take shape, engineers are already 
at work on yet bolder, yet more daring 
ideas. New York and London may be 
but six hours apart within five years. 

Since the days of the Mongolfiers, 
aeronauts have been probing the upper 
reaches of our atmosphere, though it was 
not until the advent of hydrogen that 
balloonists were able to ascend beyond 
its breathable regions. Many fatalities 
occurred in the early attempts to reach 
high altitudes without proper equipment 
—yet by 1901 the record stood at 34,000 
feet, made that year by Professor Berson 


Pan American 


This 100-passenger 
stratophere sea- 
plane is proposed 
by Alexander P. 
de Seversky. Pass- 
enger accommoda- 
tions would be lo- 
cated in the two 
side hulls and in 
the wings. 


who was accompanied by Dr. Suring. 

Strangely, the first systematic research 
into stratospheric flight was not made on 
behalf of aeronautics, but of cosmic ray 
research. Professor Jean Picard made 
his daring ascents into the stratosphere 
not because he wanted new altitude rec- 
ords, but because he wanted to observe 
at first hand the behavior of the mysteri- 
ous cosmic rays at high altitudes. In so 
doing, he evolved a new technique for 
stratosphere ascents, and brought back 
with him invaluable data on that strange 
unexplored region. 

Picard’s data have proved that with 
proper equipment flight in the stratos- 
phere is entirely possible, and that those 
inhospitable regions actually offer un- 
preedented speed, safety and comfort 
for air travel. Picard’s original observa- 
tions were soon confirmed .and aug- 
mented by others who have since 
ascended into the stratosphere, by bal- 
loon and airplane, eclipsing Picard’s pre- 
vious records. The present world’s rec- 
ord for man-carrying balloons stands at 
72,395 feet, made by Captains Orville 
A. Anderson and Albert W. Stevens, of 
the U. S. Army Air Corps, on Novem- 
ber 11, 1935; that for airplanes stands 
at 55,963 feet, made by Lieutenant 
Colonel Mario Pezzi, of the Italian Air 


GOING UPSTAIRS 


At the left is a chart showing the various 
types of clouds and the resulting weather 
at all levels up to the weather-free areas 
above 30,000 feet. Above the chart is 
Airways 
Flying Cloud. It has accommodations for 
thirty daytime and twenty-five nighttime 
passengers with cargo space for more 
than a ton of air mail and air express. 


stratoclipper 


Force, on October 22, 1938. Sounding 
balloons, carrying only instruments, have 


reached altitudes of 115,000 feet— 
twenty-two miles straight up! 
Recent research into stratospheric 


flight has dealt with the thorough con- 
quest of the altitudes already won, 
rather than with penetrating still higher 
into the unknown. The bulk of present 
high-altitude aircraft is designed for 
operation between twenty and_ thirty 
thousand feet, the region loosely called 
“substratosphere.” From pressure suits 
for the pilots, we have now graduated 
to pressure cabins, where the entire crew 
and passengers can move in an artificially 
maintained atmosphere. In 1937, the 
famous Lockheed XC-35 substratosphere 
airplane was built for the Army’s ex- 
perimental work. Today, our Army’s 
Air Corps and our Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics have lost no time in pro- 
tecting the new upper frontiers against 
possible invaders, and_ substratosphere 
fighters and bombers have already made 
their appearance in our military aero- 
nautics. 

And now those sealed cabins are ready 
as well for commercial use, to speed 
passengers and cargoes on our regular 
airlines ! 

More than four million dollars were 
spent in the last few years by airlines 
and airplane manufacturers on the de- 
velopment and construction of new sub- 
stratosphere airliners. The first fleets 
of these new ships are now leaving their 
factories and more are on their way. 

Nine new superstreamlined  four- 
engined 33-passenger stratoliners are 
being made ready at the Seattle plant 
of the Boeing Aircraft Corporation, the 
builders of the famous transoceanic 
“Clipper” flying boats. Three of them 
will go to Pan American Airways, for 
use in high-altitude flights across the 
towering moun- (Continued on page 43) 
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The main training center for the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police is at Regina, 
Saskatchewan, where a police college is 
established with an up-to-date scientific 
laboratory. A new laboratory has recently 
been opened at Rockcliffe, Ontario, and a 
good deal of training is being done there. 
Every member of the force is expected to 
be a crack pistol shot at the end of his 
six months’ training. 


Faithful companion and invaluable 
aid to the force in their work is 
the police dog. There are three 
hundred sledge dogs on the force 
j for use in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories where the Moun- 

ties are the sole police force. 


Recruits are signed up for a period 
of five years after passing a rigid 
physical examination. They must 
also be British subjects resident in 
Canada, unmarried and between 
twenty and thirty years of age. 
The scarlet coats, so familiar in 
fiction, are worn only on dress 
occasions. For active service 
fatigue uniform is worn. 


Canadian 


"WHE Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 


so-called since 1920, is an amalgamation 


of the North West Mounted Police formed 
in 1873, and the Dominion Police who 
came into permanent existence five years 
earlier. Many of the more spectacular 
exploits of the North West Mounted 
Police took place in the early days when 
the West was new. At that time the 
Indian tribes were powerful and hostile, 
and the building of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway brought thousands of foreign 
laborers into the wilderness. One of the 
remarkable achievements of this organi- 
zation was the march in 1874 of three 
hundred men two thousand miles across 


Training For The Royal 


Mounted Police 


Photographs by Maxwell Coplan 


the Territories from the Red River to 
the Rocky Mountains through country 
which in part was uncharted. 

Today the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police is responsible throughout Canada 
for the enforcement of all Dominion 
laws and performs a variety of services 
in all provinces for the Dominion govern- 
ment, Several provinces have entered 
into agreements for the services of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police to en- 
force provincial laws. The force at 
present has a strength of approximately 
four thousand men, to say nothing of 
the horses, motor vehicles and dogs. 

* x * x 
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HANGING GARDENS OF JAVA 


Centuries ago the Javanese learned the value of terracing to prevent soil erosion in a land where cloudbursts are a daily occurrence in the rainy 

season, and there is scarcely a square inch of uncultivated land anywhere. According to leading Dutch experts, the native is without rival in the art 

of watering the steep mountainsides and valleys. He handles the streams as easily as though they were pawns on a chessboard, using the simplest of 
devices but always with the same result: the water is always flowing and at exactly the same level. 


HOLLAND’S COLONIAL EMPIRE AT STAKE 


By JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


THE territory of the Netherlands Indies is the world’s third 
largest colonial empire. Compare a map of these islands with 
a map of the United States. If you put the eastern tip of 
New Guinea at New York, the western extremity of Sumatra 
will be six hundred miles out in the Pacific. The northern part 
of Borneo will touch the Canadian border and the southern tip 
of Timur will be somewhere nedr Galveston, Texas. It is 
said that there are more than twenty thousand islands in the 
archipelago. No one has seen all of them. For months and 
even years you may travel under the hot sun of the equator 
and each day see different coast lines, volcanoes, harbors, reefs 
and treacherous straits. 

It is a military impossibility to defend this vast island realm 
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against a powerful aggressor, particularly after the recent in- 
vasion of the mother country. Nevertheless, the Dutch have 
made active military preparations. If they can’t hold out for 
a long time, they will probably resist stubbornly. They will 
mine their straits and coastal waters, fight back with sub- 
marines and bomb the enemy fleet from the air. But almost 
everybody in Buitenzorg, the residence of the colonial govern- 
ment, tells you—quite confidentially, of course—that the ulti- 
mate defeat is only a matter of time and: that everything will 
be lost if the British fleet does not come to the help of the 
Dutch. A foreign invasion of the East Indies would cut off 
Australia and New Zealand from England, but the British 
need the fleet for the protection of their own interests. Even 


wing Gallow 


if they would they could not send suf- 
ficient naval forces to the archipelago. 

The Royal Netherlands Indies Army is 
small, and the Dutch are aware of it. 
There are four regiments and two in- 
dependent battalions of field artillery, 
two battalions of light infantry, one reg- 
iment of cavalry and various smaller 
units. At the end of 1938 the army had 
1100 officers, most of them Europeans, 
and about 32,000 men. There is also a 
reserve, the Landstorm, consisting of 
1,477 officers and 17,000 men aged from 
31 to 45. r 

A spirit of understanding and codp- 
eration obtains between the Dutch officers 
and the native soldiers. But what chance 
will these good-natured, kindly, sympa- 
thetic Javanese warriors have against the 
fanatic, highly trained, patriotic and 
merciless Japanese? The Dutch them- 
selves are suspicious of their native 
troops, They are not allowed to train 
with machine guns. Some of them, like 
the legion of Prince Mangku Negara 
or the Prajoda of Bali, look glamorous 
in their colorful uniforms but they have 
scarcely more military experience than 
a police force. 

The air force is better prepared. There 
are Fokker fighters, a considerable num- 
ber of Dornier DO 24 K bombers, Dutch 
reconnaissance planes and Glenn Martin 
bombers. 

The most difficult task awaits the fleet. 
Occasionally you may see a destroyer 
patrolling along the coast of Java or near 
the oil areas of Borneo and Sumatra. But 
this is merely putting on a show. In fact, 


the Royal Navy in the Netherlands In- 
dies has no battleships at all, only three 
cruisers, eight destroyers, about thirty 
submarines and forty-five torpedo boats. 
The main naval base is at Soerabaja, 
Java’s most important commercial port, 
an auxiliary naval base on the island of 
Ambon, between New Guinea and Bor- 
neo. There is much whispering about 
the secret airfields in the jungle, where 
a squadron of planes can hide and take 
off, but by this time the numerous Jap- 
anese “fishermen, merchants, laundry- 
men and tourists” are certainly well in- 
formed about the exact location of most 
of these fields. Defenses are costly. 
Half of the annual budget, more than 
60,000,0CO guilders, was spent for the 
military. It is a desperate situation, and 
the Dutch in the colonies are asking 
themselves what is the use of it all? 

You may approach the Dutch colonies 
from Australia, passing along mountain- 
ous shores, reefs of white, blue and red 


coral, numerous islands with abrupt 
walls, where no man has ever set foot; 
or you may come from Singapore through 
a flat open sea, under a sky which may 
change from a clean, warm lapislazuli 
to an alarming grayish green within half 
an hour, In either case you will hardly 
suspect the unusual wealth of these far- 
flung islands. Seascape and landscape 
are much like those of many other trop- 
ical islands: stiff royal palms, emerald- 
green walls of bamboo, the lofty cones 
of volcanic mountains, streams and rivers 
between the rice terraces, and everywhere 
people, working, washing, bathing, chat- 
ting. 

Fabulous treasures are hidden in this 
exotic realm. The Netherlands Indies 
could produce all of the world’s rubber, 
pepper and quinine as well as 60,000,000 
barrels of oil a year. Actually they do 
produce 75 per cent of the world’s kapok, 
50 per cent of its wrapped tobacco, 30 
per cent of its copra, 20 per cent of its 


There was great rejoicing throughout the Netherlands East Indies at the 
birth of the Princess Juliana’s second daughter, and cannons were fired 


BATAVIA 
While the 


SIDEWALKS OF 


streets of the princi- 
pal cities are lined 
with modern  build- 
ings and shops, busi- 
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FOOD FOR THE RULERS 
The Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies (left 


foreground), Tjarda van Starckenborgh-Stachouwer, en- ness in the native 
tertains lavishly at his palace at Buitenzorg not far from ke quarters is done at 
Batavia. A Javanese rijstafel, with its forty or more 4 warongs, sidewalk 
i dishes, is a culinary masterpiece no visitor ever forgets. stands presided over 
It corresponds to the Swedish smérgasbord or French by smiling Javanese 


with their inevitable 
umbrellas to keep off 
sun and sudden rain. 


hors d’oeuvres, and is but one course in the meal. 


tin, 12 per cent of its sugar, 132,000 
metric tons of coffee, and many spices, 
cocoa beans, palm oil, gold, silver, cotton, 
cattle, timber, cinchona bark, tapioca, 
fibers—treasures which at the end of the 
sixteenth century caused delight to rov- 
ing Dutch explorers. 

The Dutch East India Company, 
formed in 1602 in order to exploit the 
wealth from Java and the Moluccas, 
soon found that it needed footholds to 
protect its trade. Within a few years it 
had the same economic and_ political 
power as the rival British East India 
Company then exploiting India. 

The history of the Dutch Indies is a 
long tale of constant combat and mas- 
sacres among natives and Europeans 
alike. During the first hundred years 
of colonization the Indonesian tribes 
continued fighting against each other, 
and the efforts of the invaders to pacify 
the islands were met with fierce resis- 
tance. Not until the Hollanders sent 
out a strong and ruthless man, named 
Jan Pieterzoen Coen, who was made gov- 
ernor with dictatorial powers.and sup- 
pressed the rebellious rajas, was there 
any sign of Holland’s consolidated posi- 
tion. The nineteenth century still saw 
heavy losses of the European settlers, 
part of them due to the torrid climate 
and the. poor sanitary conditions. It is 


reported that in Batavia only one out 
of every three newcomers lived longer 
than two years! 

The Dutch colonial empire was pur- 
chased at a high price. Yet it repaid 
the investments, Starting with the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century for 
many years a stream of wealth flowed 
into the mother country. The Dutch 
knew that the colonies’ productive ca- 
pacities were enormous, but they did not 
foresee two events of major importance: 
the economic depression and the Jap- 
anese trade invasion. 

People in Java still shudder when they 
remember the crash of 1929 and its dis- 
astrous consequences. They were more 
appalling than in New York, London, 
Rome, Calcutta, Havana or Shanghai. 
They swept the rich islands like a ty- 
phoon. Exports from Java fell from 
743,000,000 guilders in 1929 to 200,000,- 
000 guilders five years later. Dutch 
estate managers had to take a cut of 
thirty per cent and more from their 
salaries. Field workers who used to get 
fifty Dutch cents for a day’s work were 
paid as little as fifteen cents. Their daily 
handful of rice became a problem. They 
sat in front of their poor huts, doomed 
to starvation, Moslem resignation in their 
eyes. They could not understand what 
had happened. 


WATER FOR THIRSTY FIELDS 


This' moment was chosen by the Jap- 
anese for the introduction of their cheap 
goods. Everywhere in the ports you 
could see their chests and bales piled 
up along the waterfronts, marked “Made 
in Japan,” destined to outsell the Euro- 
pean countries and America, and to un- 
dersell the Dutch motherland, 

By 1934 the Dutch contributed only 
thirteen per cent of the islands’ imports 
while Japan’s share rose to thirty-two 


per cent! The Japanese textiles, lamps, © 


leather goods, bicycles and tires threat- 
ened not only Dutch manufacturers but 
also Dutch shipping interests. Up to this 
time it had been the policy of the Neth- 
erlands Indies to encourage foreign cap- 
ital to come in and take a share in the 
wealth of the islands. Holland is a rich 
country but not rich enough to give its 
vast colonial empire all needed economic 
support. The door was wide open for 
everybody who wanted to invest money 
and work and take the profits. 

As the Japanese imports became threat- 
ening, the frightened Dutch were forced 
to change their policy. The “open door” 
was closed, the imports of Japanese tex- 
tiles were placed under quotas, the im- 
porters were required to take out li- 
censes, and thirty-eight per cent of all 
Japanese goods were to be carried on 
Dutch ships. Though enormous quan- 


The Dutch have spent vast sums of money in the East Indian islands improving sanitary conditions, building new roads, new houses for the 
natives and an elaborate irrigation system. More than a quarter of Java is artificially watered. A checkerboard of cultivated fields spreads out 
in all directions from the reservoir and dam on the Tjitaroem near Krawang, one of the most important centers of rice cultivation. 
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IN THE MOUNTAINS 


A long range of volcanic mountains rising to heights 

of ten thousand feet stretches the entire length of the 

archipelago. The natives here squat, as is their 
custom, in the presence of the white man. 


THE LATE SULTAN OF DJOCJAKARTA 


The Principalities of Djocjakarta and Soerakarta are 
ruled with great magnificence by native princess on a 
treaty or contract basis with the Dutch government. 
This photograph of the late sultan in his state uniform 
was taken shortly before his death this spring. 
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STREET SCENE IN SOERABAJA 


The Japanese chose the years following the crash in 1929 for an economic 
invasion of the Netherlands East Indies, and by 1934 imports from Japan 
amounted to 32% of the total, threatening not only Dutch manufacturers 
but Dutch shipping. The establishment of native industrial plants plus a 
tariff and fixed quotas on Japanese goods halted the march somewhat, but 
the Japanese still control many of the shops, as these street signs indicate. 


tities of Japanese shoes, paper goods, flashlights and textiles were 
still imported, the Japanese exports dropped heavily. And this 
happened exactly at the time when Japan started its costly war 
against China and needed more markets, more revenues, more 
foreign exchange. 

Java’s industrialization was another blow to Japanese inter- 
ests. The Dutch started factories, sometimes only with a hand- 
ful of native workers. Soon many of the goods formerly im- 
ported from Japan and the West were made in Java. In every 
little town of Java there are new plants, many of them mech- 
anized. Canned foods, bicycles, soap, paper, cements and other 
items are now produced, Almost 2,000,000 Indonesians found 
new jobs in these factories. Most of them are textile mills. They 

are housed in modern buildings, 
use cheap electric power from the 


INFORMATION PLEASE 


A special military police keeps 
strict control over suspicious na- 
tives, and for months Japanese 
sympathizers and possible agents 
in the guise of fishermen, field 
workers, merchants and_ tourists 
have been watched and questioned 
about their activities. 


streams and manufacture most of the 
clothes for the enormous market of 
65,000,000 people. Machine-made 
batiks replace the old hand-made pat- 
terns ln DyOcjakarta,, near «the 
Water Castle, old and young women 
still color batiks and create mar- 
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velous patterns, but in the big shops in 
Batavia, Semarang and Palembang the 
hand-woven sarong has become an an- 
tiquity. 

Instead of winning a new market the 
Japanese -almost lost an old one. The 
Japanese need oil and rubber and tin, 
all of which are to be had in abundance 
in the Dutch East Indies. Until now 
they bought 30,000,000 barrels of oil 
a year from the United States. But if 
America accomplishes the threatened oil 
embargo the Japanese war machine must 
be stopped unless they can quickly get 
supplies from another source. All this 
is well known in the Indies and does 
not make people very happy. 

Java is the most densely populated 
island in the world, surpassing even 
Great Britain and Japan. Out of 65,- 
000,000 Indonesians about 41,000,000 
live on the island of Java, 820 people on 
a square mile! You may drive miles 
outside the towns but you are scarcely 


In Java nearly every one rides a bicycle for 
both business and pleasure. During 1937 
Japan sold the .Netherlands East Indies 
more than half of the 8,298 bicycles im- 
ported that year, Great Britain and Ger- 
many tying for most of the balance. 


ever out. of sight of white and yellow 
houses with red tile roofs. The popu- 
lation forms a never-ending procession ; 
the whole island seems a vast overcrowd- 
ed suburb. Java’s dark, reddish-brown 
soil is of high fertility, with volcanic ash 
as its base. During the rainy season 
daily cloudbursts refresh the plants, and 
the famous, centuries-old irrigation sys- 
tem of the Javanese made this soil the 
most fertile in the world. Everything 
springs from it with vigor. There is no 
dead season—growth goes on constantly. 
Rice is the main product. In 1939 there 
were 8,600,000 acres of rice cultures in 
Java. Most of it is in low, irrigated 
fields, called the sawahs. They are 
everywhere, at both sides of the road, 
beneath your window and in the out- 


SOLDIERS IN SKIRTS 


The guard of the Prince of Soera- 
karta parades in dress uniform on 
state occasions—batik skirts, bare 
feet and snappy. European jackets, 
with guns instead of the jeweled 
kris. Besides the guards of the 
independent princes, there is a 
small Royal Netherlands Indies 
Army, officered largely by Euro- 
peans, and a reserve of older men 
and_ officers, 


Pix i 
skirts of the towns. The rice is in all 
stages of growth. Most of the labor 
is done by women and girls. They 
transplant the rice from a seed bed, 
stalk by stalk. Others cut the ripe plants, 
gather them into sheafs and carry them 
away. Men thresh them out with heavy 
sticks. The productivity is enormous. 

Except the youngest children of the 
family, everybody is at work, yet labor 
is incredibly cheap and for ten hours 
of work these peasants get no more than 
fifteen Dutch cents a day—about eight 
American cents. Most of their meager 
income is spent for food—rice, rice, 
nothing but rice—but not the Javanese 
rice, because it is of high quality and 
must be exported, but a cheaper, lower 

(Continued on page 49) 


Three thousand miles separate the northwestern tip of Sumatra from the south- 

eastern corner of Dutch New Guinea, and thirteen hundred miles of seas lie 

between the northern and southern islands of the group. Some of these seas are 

comparatively shallow; others attain great depth. Besides the six large ports 

which can accommodate ocean shipping, there are more than 450 lesser harbors 
distributed throughout this island world. 


AREA OF DUTCH EAST INDIES COMPARED WITH THE USA. 
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ABOVE THE MINARETS OF ISTANBUL 


The immense dome of Sancta Sophia has harbored successively two of the world’s great religions—Christianity for more than nine centuries, Mo- 
hammendanism for nearly five. 


THE DARDANELLES=STRAITS OF DESTINY 


By J. LANE and MADELEINE MILLER 
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THE mastery of the Mediterranean has always hinged on control of 
her straits. This grim fact is given special emphasis now that the war 
front has been extended to the warm sea of the ancients whose blue 
waters were not until recently ruffled by the struggle for world power. The 
Straits of Gibraltar, Messina, Sicily, Otranto, Suez, and the Darda- 
nelles are all hungrily coveted by the powers struggling for domination 
of the world’s resources and the world’s vital waterways. Like the wise 
Phoenicians, modern nations know that they must control both shores 
of a strait, if they are to exercise the pincer grip which can either sink 
ships or grant them safe passage or hold them up for heavy toll. With 
her wooden navy on the Hellespont classic Athens held up her neigh- 
bors’ grain ships when they came hurrying down from the Pontus to 
evade the autumn storms. Every important Mediterranean strait is 
laden with legends that tell about the hard economic facts of age-long 
contests for timber, hides, gold, fish and grain. Today, in a similar 
manner, the oil and chrome ore sought in the Black Sea alcove of the 
Mediterranean are producing headline personalities and critical tensions. 
For five thousand years the same old struggle for trade and natural re- 
sources has continued in the narrow waterways between Gibraltar and 
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and the Suez, at its ocean entrances. 

Phoenician merchants of the twelfth 
century B.C. kept their discovery of the 
Straits of Gibraltar secret for years, 
thus monopolizing the western Mediter- 
ranean exit to Atlantic markets, especial- 
ly to the mines of Cornish tin. Today 
Great Britain is in the unsatisfactory 
position of controlling only one side of 
the strait, but for the time being at any 
rate she is making her superior military 
and naval position felt by contraband con- 
trol and mail searching. 

Other straits in the Mediterranean 
have great strategic importance, The 
waters of the Straits of Messina rushing 
swiftly through their two-mile-wide 
channel between Messina’s sickle-shaped 
Sicilian harbor and Rhegium on the toe 
of the Italian boot form the Scylla and 
Charybdis dreaded by ancient naviga- 
tors. The difficulties of this passage de- 
termined the destinies of early peoples. 
The control of this waterway began to 
loom large in European history when 
Rome fought its first Punic War and 
conquered Sicily. When Garibaldi in 
1860 landed in Sicily he claimed the 
strait from the French Bourbons for a 
united Italy. Italy still controls Mes- 
sina, as it does the Strait of Otranto, 
gateway to the Adriatic, where powerful 
long-range guns command the waters. 
Italy also wants to be master of the 
strait between Sicily and Cape Bon near 
Carthage in Tunisia, now under the pro- 
tectorate of France, though it has 95,- 
000 hard-working Italian inhabitants. 
When France seized this site of ancient 
Carthage in 1882, Italy was so much 
disturbed that she joined Germany and 
Austria-Hungary in the Triple Alliance 
which lasted until the war of 1914. Italy 
has not been satisfied with owning ad- 
joining Tripoli and Libya taken from 
Turkey in 1912. Italy has fortified the 


BY THE WATERS OF THE GOLDEN HORN 


In the picture below we look from the Galata Tower in Istanbul toward the waters 

of the Golden Horn and the palaces of the old sultans on Seraglio Point. In the 

immediate foreground is the business section where the modern building at the 

lower right has a large sign in Latin type—Holantse Bank Uni. At the right is the 

Dolma Bagtche Palace, which was occupied by the last sultan and later by 
Kemal Ataturk. 


Island of Pantelleria in the center of the 
Sicilian Strait almost as heavily as Mal- 
ta. Cries of “Tunisia! Tunisia! Tunisia !’’ 
at the Grand Council of the Fascists in 
1938 were an indication that the Italians 
were ambitious to complete their bridge 
across this narrow part of the Mediter- 
ranean, This unfulfilled hereditary dream 
coming down to modern Italy from an- 
cient Rome is one of the causes of fric- 
tion between Italy and France today. 

But the tightest straits in the Mediter- 
ranean at present are the two _ bottle- 
necks of the Sea of Marmara pouring 
the Black Sea into the Aegean by way of 
the Bosporus and the Dardanelles. This 
waterway, less than one hundred miles 
long and divided into three parts, is 
commonly referred to as “The Straits.” 
Bound up in this chain of waters con- 
necting the Mediterranean with the Black 
Sea are the ambitions of Soviet Russia 
and Germany in southeastern Europe 
and the Caucasus as well as the whole of 
the knotty Balkan problem including the 
future policies of Turkey, Greece, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Yugoslavia 
and Italy. 

Cruising through this series of Turk- 
ish straits is always memorable. We have 
done it many a time sitting on 
the top deck while history float- 
ed by. The trip begins with the 
bleak brown plain of ancient 
Troy where Helen walked “the 
windy walls” of the city of 
Priam, whose almost mythical 
peoples and her allies banded 
together to protect their Euxine 
trade against attacks by the 
wooden navy of the Greeks— 
the British of the ancient world. 
The yerys origins or * Troy is 
rooted in the Trojan strategy of 
planting their city where ships 
using the narrows were com- 
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pelled to halt for fresh water from the 
Scamander River. Opposite historic 
Troy’s dusty heaps, now skilfully exca- 
vated, long Cape Hellas protrudes into 
the entrance of the forty-seven-mile-long 
Dardanelles, known also as the Helles- 
pont. Here our telephoto lens picks up 
the lighthouse, the white obelisk and slop- 
ing terraces of endless gleaming grave- 
stones of Britishers and of Anzacs who 
perished in the ill-fated Gallipoli cam- 
paign of 1915 when England and her 
allies tried to force their way through 
the Straits to release Russia. As late as 
1933 we saw the hulls of ships abandoned 
as their armies retreated in the night, 
protruding above the waters of the Gal- 
lipoli shore. It was at the siege of the 
Dardanelles that the career of Mustapha 
Kemal, who became Ataturk, the father 
of modern Turkey, distinguished him- 
self. Though he was kept a minor of- 
ficer in the Turkish army in 1915 be- 
cause of the jealousy of Enver, the young 
leader of the Turkish defense against 
the British was recognized for his bril- 
liant qualities by the entire Turkish 
army, Today the late Ataturk’s succes- 


sor, President Ismet Inonu, has made an 
epochal pact with his former enemy, Eng- 
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land. Partners for the dizzy dance are 
exchanged with unbelievable speed in 
these unpredictable years. 

The Lausanne Treaty of 1923 called 
for the demobilization of the Dardanelles 
by Turkey, who respected this demand. 
For thirteen years no Turkish army set 
foot on these wind-burned, scrubby hil- 
locks. But in July of 1936 at Montreux 
a “Convention Anent the Régime of the 
Straits’? was signed whereby eight pow- 
ers consented to Turkey’s refortification 
of the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, 
leaving them open to all commercial ship- 
ping but restricting tonnage of foreign 
warships. The four Black Sea nations— 
Russia, Bulgaria, Rumania and Turkey 
could move as much commercial tonnage 
through the straits as they wished. The 
writers sailed through the Dardanelles 
only a few days after refortification 
had been authorized at Montreux. Doz- 
ens of brown lorries were already haul- 
ing well-equipped Turkish soldiers to 
their white-tented camps along the 
straits. Airplanes whizzed overhead. 
Guns were measuring their range across 
the channel with shells following un- 
pleasantly near our ship, possibly for ef- 
fect upon its Italian military observers 
to whom the Turks were hostile because 
Italy had refused to sign the Montreux 
agreement. 

The Dardanelles are characterized by 
romantic old Turkish fortresses, the most 
impressive of which are Kilid-Bahr on 
the European side and Chanak-Kalehsi 
on the Asiatic shore, guarding the nar- 
rowest part of the channel which is only 
one-half mile across. Here where mod- 
ern ships halt to thave their papers 
cleared and take on the Turkish pilot, 
the Persian Xerxes and the Greek Alex- 
ander built their bridges of boats and 
marched their armies to the European 
coast. 

At the close of the World War in 
1918 England was in virtual control of 
the straits she had failed to force with 
her armies and navy in 1915, Under the 
Treaty of Sévres the northwest shore of 
the Dardanelles (the Gallipoli peninsula) 
was given to Greece with only the Asiatic 
shore left to Turkey. But this abortive 
treaty of Sévres was never signed by the 
Republic of Turkey. The Turkish Na- 


CRUISING UP THE BOSPORUS 


As the ship nears the narrow section of 
this historic eighteen-mile waterway, the 
tower of the fortress of Rumeli Hissar 
looms up on the promontary at the left. 
This fortress, commanding a stretch of 
water only eighty yards wide, was built 
forty years before Columbus discovered 
America. It marks the successful effort 
of Mohammed II to gain possession of 
this strategic position and led to his 
capture of Constantinople in 1453. 
Roberts College is seen at the upper left. 
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tional Pact of 1920 endorsed opening the 
straits to commercial ships and passed 
over the matter of warships. The de- 
bacle of the Greek armies in Anatolia 
in 1922 enabled Turkey to force her point 
of view on the Allies—and to effect the 
exchange of populations between Greece 
and Turkey. 

The Dardanelles opens into the Sea of 
Marmara on whose northeast shore 
stands modern Istanbul, suecessor to the 
Constantinople of the Ottoman and the 
Osmanli Turks and the Byzantium of 
Justinian’s golden sixth century. Rising 
above the Golden Horn whose “Sweet 
Waters of Europe’ empty into the har- 
bor, the minarets of Istanbul stab the sky 
with exclamation points of wonder, un- 
doubtedly one of the most remarkable 
sights world travel presents. A_ tired 
business man who was taking a Mediter- 
ranean cruise just-for “the boat ride” 
and who cared nothing about history or 
contemporary economic and _ political 
movements, came up on deck as his ship 
dropped anchor at the head of the Bos- 


porus. As he looked out on the minarets 
of Istanbul in the darkening shadows he 
remarked, “Look at those smoke stacks! 
This must be quite a manufacturing 
town.” His judgment was grotesque but 
he inadvertently expressed the ambitions 
of the present-day Turk to industrialize 
his country. Along the shores of Istan- 
bul in recent years smoke has been ris- 
ing from cement, tobacco and munition _ 
factories. Shipyards. and automobile- 
assembling plants hum along the Golden 
Horn and the Galata Bridge. 

But all these newer aspects of the 
young Republic will never divert the in- 
telligent traveler from the preview of his 
visit to old Istanbul as seen from the 
deck of his ship. There stand the four 
minarets of Sancta Sophia, dedicated as 
the “Church_of Holy Wisdom”, by Em- 
peror Justinian’ on Christmas 538 A. D. 
Its erection marked the triumph of 
Christianity over paganism, and it is 
one of the finest examples of Byzantine 
architecture. First a Christian church, 
then for five centuries a Moslem mosque, 
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it is now a national museum in which 
Dr. Thomas Whittemore of the Byzan- 
tine Institute of America is uncovering 
the priceless sixth-century mosaics which 
were smeared with plaster and paint by 
the Moslems. Six minarets designate the 
location of the Blue Mosque of Ahmed 
admired by more travelers than any in 
the city. There are hundreds of other 
mosques, each with its one or more bal- 
conied minarets and each with its ro- 
mantic story of a dim but not forgotten 
past. Many of them enjoy huge en- 
dowments, some from real estate and 
shop rentals. Others are maintained by 
governments subsidy because of the rich- 
ness of their art. 

The old Seraglio Palace and its gar- 
dens down at the water front where the 
Golden Horn empties into the Sea of 
Marmara were for centuries the seat of 
despotic sultans. Today they are a pub- 
lic park, and even from the deck of a 
ship one can see the Baghdad Kiosk 
built by Murad IV after his great east- 
ern victory in 1639 and the various 


buildings which now hold the peacock 
throne and other priceless Seraglio art 
treasures. The many chimneys of the 
nine kitchens of the sultan’s palace are 
reminders of the highly flavored feasts 
of his banquet hall. The landward walls 
of Theodosius II cross the peninsula of 
old Stambul for five miles from the Gol- 
den Horn to the Sea of Marmara. The 
termination of this fortification is “The 
Castle of the Seven Towers’’, the scene 
of many atrocities by fierce janissaries. 
It is readily recognized on the shores of 
the Marmara. For centuries these land- 
ward walls, only sixty feet high, were 
able to keep back tide after tide of Mos- 
lem enemies who attempted to batter 
down the defense that guarded the infant 
Christian faith. Yet when Constantino- 
ple fell to Mohammed II in 1453 at the 
decisive battle fought by Constantine 
XIII along these walls, a period of Euro- 
pean enlightenment was inaugurated, for 
Christian scholars and teachers fled from 
here to the countries of the western 
world. 

The topography of modern Istanbul is 
not unlike that of greater New York. 
Stambul is Manhattan; Galata and Pera, 
connected with Stambul by the busy Ga- 
lata Bridge, correspond to Brooklyn and 
Bay Ridge. Scutari across the Bosporus 
corresponds to the Jersey shore. There 
travelers from Europe board the trains 
for the capital city of Ankara. Even if 
Ataturk removed the capital from his 
country to Asiatic Turkey in an effort 
to rid it of its entourage of foreign in- 
fluences, he was forced to admit the 
strategic importance of Constantinople, 
the deposed but powerful queen. Istanbul 
will forever remain a site as pivotal as 
it was in the sixth century B. C. when 
Byzas of Greek Megara founded his 
Byzantium. 

As you cruise east from Istanbul you 
see at Scutari on the Asiatic shore the 
pompous German-made railway depot de- 
signed to be a way station for Kaiser 
Wilhelm between Berlin and Bagdad. 
Here too are the old Turkish barracks 
and the military hospital where Florence 
Nightingale saved thousands of soldiers 
wounded in the Crimean War when Eng- 
land and Turkey were allied against Rus- 
sia. In this low-towered structure the 
modern profession of nursing began, but 
the Turkish doctor now in charge told us 
as we sipped his bitter-sweet coffee in 
the suite once occupied by the “Lady of 
the Lamp” that he had never heard of 
Miss Nightingale.” “Who was she?” On 
the European side of the Bosporus 
stands the palace occupied by the last 
sultan—the white Dolma Bagtche Palace, 
“Pearl of the Bosporus’. This residence 
was often used by the late Ataturk and 
it was here that he died in 1938. 


EASTERN GATEWAY TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


The tremendous importance of the Suez 
Canal is one of the many reasons for the 
large concentration of Allied: battleships, 
troops and fighting planes in the Near 
East. The route from London to the 
naval base at Singapore via the Suez 
is 3,700 nautical miles shorter than the 
route via the Cape of Good Hope. The 
monument seen indistinctly at the center 
right was erected to commemorate the 
defense of the canal against Turkish at- 
tack in 1915. 


Another interesting structure is the 
tomb of Kheyr-ed-Din, the Turkish ad- 
miral known among Christians as Bar- 
barossa, who was summoned by Sulei- 
man the Magnificent to lead his fleet 
against the dreaded Admiral Doria of 
Genoa. From its dilapidated garden one 
may look toward the ferry landing where 
energetic modern Turks hurry to catch 
the boat for the Asiatic shore. Symbolic 
of the new Near East are the classic 
buildings of the Istanbul Woman’s Col- 
lege on a wooded height in the suburbs 
peering down over the Straits. The 
campus of Roberts College, another in- 
fluential American educational gift to the 
Levant, looks down over the round cren- 
elated towers of Rumeli Hissar, or the 
Castle of Europe. This castle was built 
in four months, forty years before the 
discovery of America, when Mohammed 
Il the Conqueror was advancing to seize 
Constantinople. Old wooden Turkish 
houses huddle in the shadow of towers 
which once hurled five-hundred-pound 
cannon balls across the narrow strait and 
held political prisoners in the hopeless 
“Tower of Oblivion.” Through the swift 
currents pouring out of the Black Sea 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The recently completed highway from Red Lodge, Montana, to 
Yellowstone-National Park winds upward to a height of 10,960 feet 
and reveals some of the most majestic mountain panoramas in the 


West. 


TWO MILES HIGH 
ON GRASSHOPPER 
GLACIER 


By 8S. A. MACAULEY 


The toe of Grasshopper Glacier forms an ice cliff fifty feet high 
and shows many strata, each of which is said to represent the 
snowfall of a year. 


GRASSHOPPER Glacier lies in a high alpine fastness just 
outside the northeast corner of Yellowstone National Park, 
nestling so close to Granite Peak as to be almost a stepchild of 
Montana’s highest mountain. Strangely enough, both Grasshop- 
per Glacier and Granite Peak have been overlooked in a pictorial 
map Montana itself compiled, as well as in various maps pub- 
lished by the United States Forest Service. 


Montana’s strangest glacier, Montana’s tallest mountain—they 
go hand in hand, and the vacation exploters who have visited 
that country never think of one without the other. Although the 
pictorial map already mentioned omits the glacier, it does de- 
scribe graphically the glacier’s locality. 

Jim Bridger’s fur-capped visage is shown, in addition to the 
mining city of Red Lodge and the reservation of the Crow 
Indian tribe. A spot marked with a star indicates where a 
horned dinosaur was found. The “Beartooth Mountains” and 
“Dude Country” are plainly marked. So is Cooke City mining 
camp where prospectors arrived with their picks, shovels and 
mining pans in 1870. These things, although omitting the glacier 
itself, give a hint of the country where Grasshopper Glacier lies 
as it perennially defies the Sun God. 


Something has happened in the last. few years which guaran- 
tees that as time goes on more and more people are going to find 
this ice mausoleum of grasshoppers. That “something” is the Red 
Lodge High Road leading from the town of Red Lodge, smack 
over the jagged tops of the Beartooths and through Cooke City 
to Yellowstone National Park. The new skyline thoroughfare 
and sightseers’ marvel has put Grasshopper Glacier within twelve 
miles of the beaten track. A rugged twelve miles they are, 
however, and cushioned ease must still be forsaken to follow the 
pony trails and visit the glacier. 

Many years ago, so the story ran, a vast swarm of grass- 
hoppers with their summer clothes on were caught in a raging 
snowstorm while migrating across the mountain tops and were. 
frozen into the snow. Grasshopper Glacier was the result—a 
sepulcher of millions of grasshoppers which has persisted for 
hundreds of years. To test that story as well as to invade one of 
the remaining wilderness sanctuaries of the West was the object 
of our vacation expedition. 

Our party headed appropriately for the glacier on a hot sum- 
mer day when for the first time air-conditioned railroad cars 


‘were running direct from the city of Chicago to frontier Red 


Lodge. Cocky over its new travel importance, the little city lay | 
banked with great purple mountain masses as we first saw it | 
from our approaching train windows. So those were the Bear- 
tooths? Rimmed with snow, they loomed as formidable as some 


From the top of the Red Lodge High Road approximately 250 ~ 
miles’ of mountains can be seen, In the panorama lie numerous 
mountain lakes, three hundred of which border the road. 


frowning fortress. Jagged canyons split 
them, green pine forests kilted them, vast 
patches of mysterious shadow sprawled 
across them. Locked somewhere back in 
that rocky stronghold lay Grasshopper 
Glacier. 

The thought filled us with awe, but we 
knew it was not the first time that awe 
had filled the bosoms of Western adven- 
turers. We recalled Lewis and Clark. 
When they set out to explore the un- 
known Northwest in 1804, President 
Thomas Jefferson had warned them, 
“Look out for mastodons!” Bones of 
those great beasts had then but recently 
been discovered in Kentucky. So little 
was known then of the Western wilds 
that the presence there of similar mon- 
sters was regarded as utterly probable by 
the president and others. 

The president was revealed by later 
discoveries to have been practically right, 
with the exception that the monsters had 
been dead many years, were perfectly 
harmless and their remains so sufficiently 


concealed as to thwart immediate detec- 
tion. 

At any rate, Lewis and Clark did miss 
the “mastodons.” They also missed 
the Grasshopper Glacier country and by a 
meager sixty miles the neighboring area 
that is today the nation’s wonder park— 
Yellowstone. In some of the white lime- 
stone cliffs the explorers saw, had they 
only known it, lay the skeletons of dino- 
saurs, three-toed horses, sabre-toothed 
igers, and prehistoric camels. But these 
secrets were destined to be unlocked by 
a later generation. Proceeding in the 
ight of this recently. acquired knowledge, 
our group saw those same winding can- 
yon walls not as scenery alone, but as 
ong corridors leading into a past scien- 
tifically established as far back as 200,- 
000,000 years! 

We set out at dawn up Red Lodge 
High Road toward the glacier. The road 
that taps the Beartooths and the Grass- 
hopper Glacier country is one of the lofti- 
est motor roads in all the west. Out of 


ALONG THE SKYLINE TRAIL 


Red Lodge it noses first into the moun- 
tain range by following the canyon of 
Rock Creek. A few miles south of town 
it passes below the mountain-perched 
University Research Camp, where geol- 
ogy professors and students from many 
universities spend their summers ferret- 
ing out the natural secrets of that region. 

Some twenty miles up the canyon the 
road abandons its policy of “peaceful 
penetration” and attacks the mountain 
range point blank. Back and forth, reach- 
ing ever higher, it projects its alpine coils 
in a zigzag embrace up the face of the 
mountain. 

At an altitude of well over two miles 
the summit of the Beartooths was sur- 
mounted, and ahead and below stretched 
two hundred miles of mountain peaks in 
wild and lonely splendor. To the south- 
west, Pilot and Index Peaks reached into 
the sky like the beckoning spires of some 
ancient, long-forgotten citadel. Over to 
the left, seemingly a short distance away, 

(Continued on page 40) 


The primitive Beartooth Area through which the Red Lodge High Road passes embraces an area of 375,000 acres, most of which is uninhabited 
and untrodden. These two lakes, poised almost on the brink of Rock Creek Gorge, are among many “hanging lakes” lying in high rocky basins on 
mountain terraces at different elevations. 


Photographs courtesy Northern Pacific 
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The steamboats _ that 
sailed Chesapeake Bay in 
the Gilded Age were 
adorned in a manner 
perfectly suited to that 
period’s gaudy concep- 
tion of elegance and 
luxury. Excessive orna- 
mentation characterized 
nearly everything from 
the grapevine chandeliers 
to the capacious  otto- 
mans covered with crim- 
son plush. 
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Baltimore recently celebrated the hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the Old Bay Line. This engraving of the city dates from the fifties, as 
does the broadside at the left. 
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THE OLDEST STEAMBOAT LINE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By RALPH PIERSON 


ONE hundred years ago when the first ship of the Old Bay Line, the Georgia, 
sailed down Chesapeake Bay, its patrons arrived in Baltimore by stage coach 
to embark for Norfolk, Virginia, where they took one of the dinky trains 
which served the Deep South. Today Baltimoreans take the boats of the 
Old Bay Line to Norfolk and Old Point Comfort as casually as they go to the 
movies, sometimes to spend their holidays at the beaches at the mouth of 
the bay, sometimes to break a long auto trip south by an overnight ride on one 
of the modern steamers which have replaced the early packets. 

A few weeks ago we celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of the 
line with a trip Ao Chesapeake Bay on the Warfield, a birthday celebra- 


tion in the grand manner, with Baltimore belles and gentlemen dressed as 
(Continued on page 50) 


ICELAND PLAYS A NEW ROLE 
(Continued from page 14) 


devil, Iceland’s economy might have 
gone likewise had it not been for the 
resourcefulness of the Icelanders. 
While there had been progress toward 
diversification in the past decades, 
it was evident that not enough had 
been made. For a safe and sound 
economy, industrial processing was 
needed, plus an internal system that 
would permit it. Cooperatives took 
a strong hold—the universal type that 
are both producers and consumers. 
Private ventures in 
other processing also made headway. 

Fifteen years ago there was not 
a single canning plant in all Iceland; 
today you can go to any one of a 
dozen New York stores and buy 
canned Icelandic salmon, trout, her- 
ring, dried and shredded halibut, 
haddock, and cod, smoked mutton, 
prepared like ham and bacon, and a 
number of other products. In some 
chain stores you can purchase quick- 
frozen Icelandic cod fillets for less 
money than you pay for the Canadian 
or the American product. If you 
ask the big drug companies where 
they get the best and the richest of 
their vitamin-containing fish oils, 
they will tell you from. Iceland. If 
you watch the shipping news, you can 
occasionally spot whole steamers full 
of Icelandic herring coming over 
here. 

But this is not meant to be an 
article on economic and_ industrial 
development. The suggestion is that 
if you want to see how far a little 
nation has been able to pull itself 
by its boot straps out of the social- 
economic middle ages, you go to Ice- 
land to see for yourself. The fare 
from New York is low, and the 
voyage will prove interesting if you 
have no objection to crossing the 
Atlantic in an excellent little steam- 
er of two thousand tons or less. 

A visit to Iceland is worthwhile 
at any time; today it is doubly 
worthwhile because the growth of 
tourist facilities, hotels, hostels and 
the like, has: kept pace with the coun- 
try’s general development. If you 
happen to have been there before, 
fifteen or more years ago, you have 


a large number of surprises in store™ 


for you. 

Fifteen years ago there was a thir- 
ty-mile automobile road from the 
capital city of Reykjavik to Thing- 
vellir, the historic parliament plain 
where the Vikings of a thousand 
years ago held their annual “Thing” 
that set the pace and served as a 
model for New England’s present 
annual democratic town meeting. But 
if you wanted to go anywhere else 
on the island you either went around 
by boat or overland by horse cara- 
van. There were no roads: there 
were only bridle paths, You spent 
days fording cold, turbulent rivers, 
riding between snow-capped volcanic 
mountains of desolate grandeur, or 
over yast beautiful moors, where the 
terns screamed at you and the sea- 
wind ruffled your horse’s mane. 
Nights you stayed in the guest room 
of friendly, hospitable farms. You 
found most of the houses in the 
country built as they had been for 
centuries, of alternating layers of 
stone and sod, with a minimum of 
wood to line the inside. You found 
them small and poorly ventilated be- 
cause fuel was just as scarce and 


canning and 


expensive as the lumber for building. 
As often as not you found that the 
fuel used for heating and cooking 
was sheep manure that had collected 
in the barns all winter and had 
then been caked and dried in the sun 
in summer. 

But if you travel today from 
Reykjavik to the north-coast town of 
Akureyri, you go all the way by au- 
tomobile, over fine roads and nu- 
merous new bridges. And suddenly 
you discover that nearly all the old 
sod-and-stone houses have disap- 
peared. With transport facilities 
making cement and coal and lumber 
and kerosene available at reason- 
able prices, they have been replaced 
by modern structures, well furnished 
and each with its radio and an au- 
tomatic telephone of the most up-to- 
date hand-set type. 

Here and there you may leave 
the auto road and still find one of 
the “quaint” old houses, but even 
there you are apt to have a sur- 
prise. In hundreds of farmhouses, 
whether on the roads or merely on 
remnants of the old bridle paths, you 
will discover how the Icelanders are 
today making technology compensate 
for their lack of resources, 

Let us say that after some search- 
ing you do come to one of the old 
sod-and-stone structures and are 
overjoyed at finding one bit of the 
“old” Iceland left. Inside you are 
just as likely as not to find all the 
heating and all the cooking and all 
the lighting done by electricity—and 
very cheaply too. Perhaps the farm- 
er is so located that he could tap in 
on-one of the island’s numerous 
rural electrification lines; perhaps he 
just tapped in on the waterfall in his 
back yard. If you ask him about 
it you are quite likely to find that 
he bought the generator by mail 
from Germany, but he built the tur- 
bine and installed the whole plant 
himself. He has no technical edu- 
cation, but he just read up and 
studied out how to do the job, and it 
works perfectly. The Icelanders are 
like that, 

Or you may find that the farmer 
has just strung coils of pipe in the 
various rooms of his house, and 
heats his home by running in water 
from the hot spring that has been 
steaming picturesquely nearby for 
centuries before anybody figured out 
what to do about it. Now he can 
use all his sheep manure for fer- 
tilizer; he has no coal to buy, no 
peat to haul, no furnace to stoke, and 
no ashes to throw out. 

Iceland has more water power and 
more volcanic heat per capita than 
any other nation on earth, and is 
making giant strides in utilizing them 
to-compensate for her dearth of other 
resources. If you go to Reykjavik 
today, you will find a thoroughly 
modern little capital of some 35,000, 
with a gayety all its own, with a 
climate so mild that there is skating 
only about one winter out of five, 
with a beautiful hot-water municipal 
swimming pool, with good hotels, 
electricity, gas, hundreds of automo- 
biles, a number of model low-rental 
apartment houses, cooperatively built 
and owned, and with—just at present 
—most of the streets torn up. 

Don’t let all those trenches dis- 
courage you. They are just an- 


other sign of the 
remarkable progress. 

During the last war it was .diffi- 
cult to heat the city. Coal had to be 
imported from England and was 
conspicuous by its scarcity—resulting 
in a great deal of suffering, Coal 
also cost a lot of money, and heat- 
ing the capital was in itself a large 
drain on the country’s finances. O.K. 
said the engineers, we'll use vol- 
canic heat. 

First they used natural hot water 
for the municipal swimming pool and 
for a new hospital and a few other 
municipal buildings. It worked very 
well, so they set to work to heat 
the entire city without the burden 
of buying coal or hauling ashes. Some 


little -country’s 


‘of their water they planned to get 


from springs a few miles from 
Reykjavik; for some they had to 
go to the springs of Hengill, twenty- 
four miles away; for some they had 
to drill. Some of it could flow in 
by gravity; some had to be pumped. 
They made their plans, published 
them in their engineering journal 
back in 1926, and debated them for 
years. It was an ambitious under- 
taking for a country so small, and 
many Icelanders thought that there- 
fore it was an insane one. But finally 
they raised the money in England, 
bought the pipe, and went to work. 

That is where they are today, only 
now they don’t know when they will 
be able to finish it. Most of the 
trenches have been dug and a good 
deal of the pipe has been laid—made 
of sheet steel, rolled and welded, 
and lined inside and out for insula- 
tion. But the rest hasn’t arrived yet 
at the time of the present writing. It 
was bought in Germany and deliv- 
ery seems interrupted by some kind 
of European political trouble. Know- 
ing the Icelanders, however, I am 
willing to bet that they will have 
the installation in and completed and 
working by next winter, even if they 
have to cancel old orders and buy 
new pipe in the United States. Noth- 
ing seems to stop them once they get 
going. 

What will happen to Iceland if the 
present war continues along its pres- 
ent course very long remains to be 
seen. Unfortunately the island oc- 
cupies a highly strategic position, 
dominating the North Atlantic only 
six hundred miles from the British 
Isles. The Germans, who would 
have loved a submarine and airplane 
base there in the last war and the 
present one, have long been manag- 
ing a “cultural infiltration” in Ice- 
land, and strove desperately, long 
before the outbreak of hostilities, to 
gain a strong foothold there. Among 
many other things, Hitler, out of the 
kindness of his heart, sent glider 
teams to Iceland to teach the de- 
scendants of the Vikings the noble 
sport of gliding. The Icelanders took 
to the sport with uproarious enthusi- 
asm, though they were not unaware 
that the German experts who studied 
air currents, gliding terrain, and land- 
ing fields in their country were so 
able to take back to their chief a 
lot of information that might some 


day be invaluable from a military 
point of view. 

The fact that the Germans didn’t 
succeed in their efforts to gain a 
foothold was due in part to the in- 
domitable spirit of the Icelanders. 
Even the Trojan horse tactics didn’t 
work. At the last Icelandic elec- 
tions, in 1936, the Fascist party was 


repudiated so thoroughly that it 
didn’t gain a single seat in the 
Althing. 


In a military sense Iceland has 
long been considered under the pro- 
tection of Britain—through strategic 
position rather than through any 
specific agreement, and when Britain 
occupied the Faroe Islands in April 
it seemed only a matter of time be- 
fore she would occupy Iceland also. 
For the Faroes and Iceland, extending 
as a chain into the North Atlantic, 
both occupy positions that are poten- 
tially menacing to the United King- 
dom. Several hundred miles apart, 
they are still so close together that 
Faroese fishermen have for centuries 
sailed their small open boats to Ice- 
landic waters and ports, and then 
back to their own native Thorshavn 
with their catches. 

As things stand now, it is almost 
certain that Iceland will fall into our 
lap as a military protectorate, in 
the event that something should 
happen to make the British navy in- 
capable of protecting the country. 
Together with Greenland it forms a 
chain of “stepping stones” between 
Europe and America, and years of re- 
search have proved the Greenland- 
Iceland aviation route to be exceed- 
ingly feasible from a natural and cli- 
matic point of view. Not only are 
we trying to stay out of the war— 
which means preventing any possibly 
hostile foreign power from establish- 
ing air bases within striking distance 
of the American continent—but we 
are also expanding the Monroe Doc- 
trine to include the entire Western 
Hemisphere. (In its wording it reads 
“The Western Hemisphere,” but so 
far we have never interpreted it 
literally). 

Washington’s present concern over 
whether or not Iceland is in the 
Western Hemisphere seems to be in 
part a regression from a stand that 
was taken some seventy-odd years 
ago. In 1867, when we were toying 
with the idea of buying Iceland, our 
State Department published a report 
which said that Iceland “belongs to 
the Western Hemisphere and is an in- 
sular dependency of the North Amer- 
ican Continent.” 

What all that means is that Ice- 
land is a part of the Americas by 
inclination and by geographical po- 
sition, though not by political think- 
ing according to present points of 
view. But political thinking can 
change mightily in the course of a 
few years, and it may yet be possi- 
ble for you to make a trip to mag- 
nificent little Iceland by way of 
trying to see the Americas first. 

We have had many worse neigh- 
bors here in the West, but few bet- 


ter ones. 


* * * 
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GRASSHOPPER GLACIER 


(Continued from page 37) 


but actually one hundred miles, was 
Dead Indian Peak. Further on loomed 
Haystack Peak, Old Lonesome Moun- 
tain and scores of other peaks nobody 
has ever named. Here and there 
astonishing “hanging lakes’ seemed 
ready to spill over cliffs or snuggled 
high in rocky basins. Scores of 
others, instead of lying approximately 
at the same level as in a well-ordered 
lake country, were perched at differ- 
ent elevations on what might be called 
mountain terraces. 

From the summit, 10,960 feet, we 
made a panoramic appraisal of the 
region we were to invade. Far ahead 
of us, bordering the Montana-Wyo- 
ming line, swept the Custer National 
Forest. Somewhere in it was our 
goal, the Beartooth Primitive Area 
noted for scenic beauty, for skyline 
lakes and glaciers and many peaks, 
including the monarchal Granite 
Peak itself. 

Black, bitumined miles of highway 
glided under us. The Arctic cold of 
the mountain tops made it necessary 
to turn on the car heater even though 
it was July. By turns the fickle 
weather gave us bright sunshine, cold 
rain, snow and a little hail. Sixty- 
odd miles from Red Lodge, we 
pulled up to the rustic, log-built 
Shaw’s Camp on the edge of. the lit- 
tle frontier mining town of Cooke 
City, named in the eighties in honor 
of Jay Cooke whose genius financed 
the Civil War for the Union Govern- 
ment and later the early construction 
of the Northern Pacific Railway. 


After a hearty breakfast, we trans- 
ferred to the backs of stalwart moun- 
tain ponies which were to carry us 
into the high altitudes. Numerous 
little mountain lakes and streams lay 
along the way, with good fishing for 
native cutthroat, eastern brook and 
rainbow trout. The trail jogged up a 
rocky defile and passed five-pointed 
Star Lake. Rapidly the pine trees 
dwindled in size as our party climbed 
upward. Dwarf pines grew gro- 
tesquely out of gray rocks, but de- 
spite their physical deformities their 
verdure outrivaled that of their kind 
in the sheltered valleys. At locations 
where winter snows fell evenly upon 
them and mountain-top winds were 
kind, they took on a lovely symmetry 
scarcely matched by even the most 
artistic horticulturist in a tree nursery. 


Around Goose Lake the Sawtooth 
and Granite Ranges rose stern and 
sharp like monuments to giants in a 
graveyard of creation. Once upon a 
time miners braved that locality to 
wrest copper, silver and gold from 
the rocks, and only a trace remained 
of their abandoned pits, shacks and 
mine cars. Overpowering loneliness 
seemed to pervade the entire region, 
and eyesight easily penetrated the thin 
air to absorb in detail the rocky 
masses of mountains miles away. 


Our horses carried us gingerly over 
seemingly impassable “slide rock” 
trails with their shales and dolo- 
mites. Above Goose Lake, the path 
terminated at the registration post of 
the Beartooth National Forest. All 
having registered, we tied our horses 
to a hitching pole and climbed on 
foot the remaining mile to the glacier. 
Only after a few minutes struggle 
with that steep trail did we realize 
the magnificent service our mounts 
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had performed in carrying us to the 
10,000-foot elevation mark and above. 

After what seemed like hours of 
exertion, the mile of steep terrain was 
surmounted and there before us 
sloped the glistening ice fields of 
Grasshopper Glacier. The glacier lay 
in a great cirque or amphitheater on 
the north flank of Mt. Wise and Ice- 
berg Peak. One of the largest gla- 
ciers in Montana, it spread for a 
mile or more across and an almost 
equal distance back the north slope 
of the mountain. 

At first glance it seemed so im- 
maculate and serene it was difficult 
to realize that a wholesale tragedy 
for grasshoppers and their kind had 
been enacted there in the mighty 
drama of nature. 

A few steps out over the ice field 
were enough to justify the name of 
the glacier to our satisfaction. Grass- 
hoppers were evident in great num- 
bers. Yes, the story was true—here 
was in reality the age-old ice tomb of 
grasshoppers! Then something about 
the hoppers made us look closer. In- 
stead of being the frozen, discolored 
carcasses lying in a perpetual state of 
refrigeration from one generation to 
the next, which we had expected to 
find, these grasshoppers were alive, 
their hues clean and bright. 

“Look,” shouted someone, “the sun 
has thawed them out!” 


It was a pardonable even if pre- 
mature conclusion. Here and there 
rivulets of water coasted down the 
surface of the snow and the July sun 
was hot on our backs. But the words 
stood refuted almost the moment they 
were uttered. Not only grasshoppers 
crawled benumbed over the ice but 
butterflies, moths and even flies flut- 
tered about chilled and helpless. It 
was evident that these insects, par- 
ticularly the butterflies, never had 
been frozen. Their delicate wings 
were still undamaged, their brilliant 
colors were still unfaded. 


Seeking a clue to what was going 
on, we began our exploration. Unlike 
many glaciers, this one had few 
crevasses, but its face was an abrupt 
ice cliff overhanging a tiny lake, 
known as Iceberg Lake. There the 
ice structure was so stratified, it was 
possible to see and count the suc- 
ceeding annual snowfalls which had 
contributed to the ice mass. 


Each of these strata—the most, re- 
cent as well as the oldest—was filled 
with its generous quota of grasshop- 
pers. In places where the snow cov- 
ering was melted, we saw small heaps 
of broken wings, legs and other in- 
sect fragments. Little windrows of 
dead grasshoppers fringed the edges 
of the ice mass where they had been 
piled up by water seeping out. The 
water was so clear and sparkling it 
was impossible to resist the tempta- 
tion to take a drink. 


There is a story that the grasshop- 
pers of Grasshopper Glacier are so 
well preserved that ‘birds feed upon 
them as they are released by the melt- 
ing ice. However, we did not see nor 
hear a single solitary bird anywhere 
near the glacier. Perhaps it was not 
feeding time for the birds just then 
and they were disporting themselves 
in the warmer valleys. 

After examining the face of the 
glacier, we climbed tediously back 


across the surface of the ice mass to 
solve, if possible, the mystery of the 
living grasshoppers and other insects 
we had seen. 

More living: grasshoppers, crickets, 
flies, butterflies and winged beetles 
were now: in evidence than we had 
seen during our first climb up the 
glacier. Where could they have come 
from? There was no foliage nor 
grasses in the immediate vicinity— 
only granite mountain walls and great 
expanses of slide rock. Even granting 
that they could find subsistence on 
such grass plots as were to he seen 
on the mountain plateau, it was out 
of the question to suppose that these 
insects could live there. They might, 
it was conceivable, survive the days in 
the fervid sunshine of the high alti- 
tude, but the cold, frosty nights would 
quickly end their existence. 

A stout breeze began to blow 
around the 12,000-foot shoulders of 
Mt. Wise. Then grasshoppers and 
crickets began pelting around us. They 
were falling out of the air. The 
secret of Grasshopper Glacier_was 
revealed ! 

According to the United States Bu- 
reau of Entomology, which was asked 
to identify the grasshoppers found 
on the glacier, they are the common 
migratory grasshopper, Melanoplus 
Spretus. It is a trait of these grass- 
hoppers to employ their wings in 
flight and when doing so, they have 
been known to be carried hundreds of 
miles by the wind. 

Due to the glacier’s position at the 
top of the range, it lies at a point 
where opposing air currents meet and 
are becalmed. Strong winds which 
catch the grasshoppers and other in- 
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sects in flight on the plains and moun- 
tain valleys sweep them up to the 
mountain top and are forced to drop 
them on the snow. This process has 
been continuing for centuries, each 
succeeding summer adding its quota 
of grasshoppers to the ice depository. 

Once locked in the ice, the insects 
are doomed to a more or less lengthy 
period of refrigeration, for Grass- 
hopper Glacier is slow moving. The 
annual snowfall ranges from an es- 
timated twelve to thirty feet and its 
weight plus the forward slant of the 
glacier results in great pressure which 
soon converts the snow into solid ice. 
The water issuing from the glacier is 
free of the usual “glacial milk,” in- 
dicating that the ice mass is almost 
motionless and is causing little, i 
any, erosion. Small masses of ice 
break off only at the toe. They tumble 
into blue Iceberg Lake which in turn 
pours out West Rosebud Creek, a 


stream as jade-colored as _ other 
Rocky Mountain streams. Lashing 
itself into lather, the creek drops 


down its granite gorge into a re 
splendent green lake. 

We peered down this gorge from a 
point high up on the glacier, and the 
entrancing beauty of the scene al- 
most tempted us to follow. Miles 
away the gorge appeared to open inte 
a vast basin from which rose a fren- 
zied jumble of mountain peaks, known 
locally by the poetic name of the 
“Mystic Mountains.’ Canyons  dis- 
sected them in nearly every direction, 
and green lakes lay imprisoned among 
mountain walls. It was a scene sc 


hypnotizing we could scarcely take 
away our eyes when the time came 
for us to hit the return trail. 


Seaway Lines 


Wind and waves have created this unique formation which gives its name 
to Flower Pot Island National Park off the Bruce Peninsula in Georgian 
Bay. It may be reached by launch from Tobermory. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


( ) BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
-*“ and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and_play- 


AIR YOUTH OF AMERICA 


Air Youth of America is an organiza- 
tion with headquarters at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, which embodies 
a dream of the late Captain Frank 
Hawks. He believed American boys and 
girls should be encouraged in their natu- 
ral interest in aviation. He wanted to 
bring to them the friendly guidance of 
experts. He wanted to add new value to 
their leisure hours. Above all, he wanted 
to aid them to develop mind and charac- 
ter by giving them something worthwhile 
to study, to do and to build. 

Some of the purposes of the organiza- 
tion are set forth as follows: 

“The program planned by Air Youth 
of America will center around the build- 
ing and flying of model planes—and the 
use of these activities to stimulate in- 
terest in the whole subject of aviation. 

“We plan to function as a kind of clear- 
ing house. We want to assemble news of 
the field; to find out about plans, 
methods, materials and procedures that 
have been successful and then make this 
knowledge available to interested groups. 
As part of this program, Air Youth of 
America will design and supervise the 
construction of some actual plans and 
model-building kits that will be dis- 
tributed through regular trade channels. 

“We shall have expert technical ad- 
visers to answer technical questions. We 
shall enlist the active interest of well- 
known aviators and bring their friendly 
guidance to boys and girls working in 
junior aeronautics. 

“Air Youth of America is a non-com- 
mercial, non-profit enterprise, designed 
to benefit the young people of America. 
Although it is hoped ultimately.to place 
its services on as nearly a self-sustaining 
basis as possible, it is now supported by 
public-spirited citizens. 

“It should be noted that Air Youth of 
America does not plan to train pilots or 
mechanics. Our purpose is simply to 
stimulate interest in the whole science of 
aviation. 

“Before Air Youth of America came in- 
to being, there was a nation-wide survey 
to find out if a real need for such an or- 
ganization existed. 

“This survey revealed that approxi- 
mately two million boys and girls are al- 
ready engaged in building and flying 
model planes and other activities in 
junior aeronautics. The survey showed, 
too, that there is a natural and almost 
universal interest in aviation among 


young people. 


“Most of this vast interest has arisen 
spontaneously, and on all sides there was 
a call for a national center to give guid- 
ance and help to the entire movement. 

“Existing groups and group leaders are 
invited to send their suggestions as to how 
best we may be of service to them. Such 
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organizations and leaders will receive 
free a sample copy of the Air Youth Bul- 
letin, which is designed especially for 
those who are carrying on work in model 
building and other phases of junior aero- 
nautics. Names of our correspondents 
will be placed on a mailing list to re- 
ceive announcements of kits, and plans, 
and other services when they are ready. 

“Individuals interested in our program 
are advised to work through some club or 
group to which they belong. At the 
present time we are not equipped to work 
with individuals. We are, of course, 
happy to assist groups who want to add 
model building or other branches of 
junior aeronautics to their present ac- 
tivities.” 

HOTEL CHANGES 


Members are requested to make the 
following changes in their hotel and shop 
directory. 

The hotels listed below should be elimi- 
nated from the list: 

Chalet Suzanne, Lake Wales, Florida 
The Hillsboro, Tampa, Florida 
The Fort Sumter, Charleston, South 
Carolina 
Please add the Alexander 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


FOR VACATIONERS IN THE EAST 


If you are looking for a moderately 
priced small hotel or camp in the East, 
write to the Secretary. We have on file 
a selected list of attractive summer re- 
sorts with restricted clientele that can be 
highly recommended and shall be glad 
to send you a descriptive booklet on re- 
quest. 


Young, 


WIND THAT TALKS 


The gutteral intonations of Navajo In- 
dian speakers are wafting through the 
ether these days to keep informed on cur- 
rent events the 50,000 inhabitants of the 
Navajo Indian Reservation in western 
New Mexico. 

“The Big Wind That Talks,” the white 
man’s radio, is proving somewhat of a 
sensation among the Indians on this six- 
teen-million acre reservation, the world’s 
largest. 

Radio was introduced to the Navajos 
little more than a year ago, and today 
the Indians flock to the trading posts to 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life: to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive: and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


hear one of their own speakers review the 
news or present an educational program. 

An all-Navajo program is featured 
every Saturday afternoon. The programs 
are varied to include safety, health and 
educational talks and humor. Obviously 
enough, the most popular program thus 
far has been a short history of the Navajo 
people, which was compiled by the Na- 
vajo Indian Service and given in a series 
of radio talks. 

The transmitter, 259-watt KTGM, is 
located at Window Rock, Ariz., headquar- 
ters for the Navajo Agency and just 
across the line from New Mexico. 

The radio has proved a boon in times 
of emergency. In one instance, a Navajo 
baby, living on the remote western side 
of the reservation, sucked a bean into its 
lung. A hurried radio flash to Window 
Rock brought an airplane from Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, and the child re- 
covered under hospital treatment. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 


The death rate from automobile acci- 
dents in 1938 was 18.4 per cent lower than 
the 1937 rate, but 0.9 per cent higher 
than the rate in 1933, according to the 
latest report on “Fatal Accidents in the 
United States,” recently issued by the U. 
S. Bureau of the Census. 

Automobiles were the greatest single 
cause of accidental deaths in 19338, ac- 
counting for 23.5 out of 72 accidental 
deaths per 100,000 estimated population, 
or 32.6 per cent of the total. The rate 
in 1937 was 28.8, the peak of a steady 
rise from a figure of 23.3 in 1933. In 
each of the years from 1933 to 1938, 
deaths in automobile accidents led all 
other accidental fatalities. 

The total number of persons killed in 
automobile accidents during 1938 was 
30,564. In addition, 1,489 persons were 
killed in collisions between railroad 
trains and automobiles, and 165 in col- 
lisions between street cars and automo- 
biles. 

Persons 20 to 24 years old constituted 
the largest age group dying in automobile 
accidents during 1938. The most danger- 
ous day in the week, so far as motor ve- 
hicle accidents are concerned, was 
Saturday. Out of 32,582 deaths from mo- 
tor vehicle accidents in 1938, the report 
shows that 6,294 occurred on Saturday, 
and 6,203 on Sunday. Low day was Tues- 
day, with 3,321. 

California reported the largest number 
of motor vehicle accident fatalities in 
1938 of any state—2,784. New York fol- 
lowed with 2,548. Illinois was third, re- 
porting 2,167 fatalities of this kind, and 
Pennsylvania was fourth with 2,035. 

New York was first among cities in 
deaths from motor vehicle accidents, with 
890 the toll in 1938. Chicago reported 
666, and Los Angeles 510. Figures are 
given for all cities with population of 


100,000 or more. 
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|| Mrs. C. Henry Mellon, Jr., of New 
|| York, vacations at the Broadmoor, 
Colorado Springs. 


One of the gnarled old trees at the Cloisters, 
Sea Island, supports Mr. and Mrs. A. R. 
Buckman, of Madison, New Jersey. 


Madeleine Carroll, the English film actress, flew 
East on her way back to Europe. 
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Col. Glen E. Edgerton, Vice 
President of the Panama Rail. 
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DURATION COST ROUTE STEAMSHIP LINE DESTINATION 


5 Days $70.00 8 United States Lines Bermuda 

6 Days 45.00 1 Clyde Mallory Lines Charleston, S.C. and Jacksonville, Fla. 

6 Days 60.00 1 Clyde Mallory Lines Jacksonville and Miami, Fla. 

6 Days 75.00 2 Cuba Mail Line Havana, Cuba 

6 Days 65.00 5 Eastern SS. Line Nassau, B. W. | 

9 Days 150.00 6 Panama Line Port-au-Prince, Haiti 

11 Days 120.00 3 Puerto Rico Line San Juan, P. R.; Trujillo City, Dom. Rep. 

12 Days 120.00 5 Munargo Line Nassau, B. W. 1|.; Miami, Fla.; Havana, 
Cuba 

12 Days 100.00 3 Puerto Rico Line San Juan, P. R.; Puerto Plata, Dom. Rep. 

12 Days 132.00 7 United Fruit Company Cristobal, Panama Canal Zone; Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala 

13 Days 105.00 1 Clyde Mallory Lines Miami, Fla.; Houston, Texas 

13 Days 112.00 2 Cuba Mail Line Havana, Cuba 

13 Days 82.00 5 Eastern SS. Line Nassau, B. W. I—one week in Nassau 

15 Days 168.00 7 United Fruit Company Kingston, Jamaica; Barranquilla and 

Cartagena, Colombia, S. A.; Panama 

15 Days 168.00 7 United Fruit Company Havana, Cuba; Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; 
Puerto Cortes and Tela, Honduras 

15 Days 168.00 7 United Fruit Company Cristobal, Panama Canal Zone; Port Limon, 
Costa Rica; Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; 
Havana, Cuba 

16 Days 230.00 6 Panama Line Port-au-Prince, Haiti; Cristobal, Panama 
Canal Zone 

20 Days 220.00 72 Cuba Mail Line Havana, Cuba; Vera Cruz and Mexico City 

20 Days P23'S\O0V 9 77 United Fruit Company 2 Weeks in Guatemala: Havana, Cuba; 
Puerto Cortes, Honduras 

4 Discontinued 
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FOR FUN ... FOR SUN 
. AFLOAT...ASHORE 


Cruise on American Flag Liners to 
gay, friendly ports. Enjoy the cool 


sea breezes . . . the golden, sun- 
basking days, silvery, star-gleam- 
ing nights .. . all the delightful 
informality and good times which 
have made the Great White Fleet 
and the Munargo Line outstanding 
favorites for vacation fun. 


Cruises to the 


WEST INDIES ana 
CARIBBEAN nith the 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


Weekly from New York. “All-first-class” 
liners with outdoor pools, all outside state- 
rooms, splendid dance orchestras. 15 days, 
$168 up, variously to Panama Canal Zone, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Colombia, S. A., 
Jamaica and Havana. Also: 25-day Guate- 
mala Tours including call at Havana; 
8-day Havana Tour. 


yvg7 
Cruises io 


NASSAU-MIAMI 
HAVANA with the 
MUNARGO LINE 


Fortnightly from New York. The famous 
“Munargo” with cruise director, enter- 
tainment, dance orchestra, outdoor pool, 
all outside staterooms. 2 calls at Nassau, 
2 calls at Miami; 3 days and 2 nights in 
Havana. 12 days . . . including shore 
trips . . . $120 up. 


i Aiowe hai 


Apply any authorized Travel Agent or Pier 
3, N.R., or 632 Fifth Ave., New York. Also 
Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, D. C., 
Chicago, New Orleans, 


vacation 


MIAMI—6 day cruise. Sailing Satur- 
days and Wednesdays . . . $60 u 


MIAMI BEACH—9 to 20 days (6 
days at sea and 3 to 14 days et 
hotel) $76.75 up American Plan, 
$69.50 up European Plan. Sailings 
Saturdays and Wednesdays. 


MIAMI-HAVANA CRUISES—10 and 
13 days .. . $106.25 up American 
Plan, $100 up European Plan, at 

hotel in both Miami and Havana. 


Sailings Saturdays and Wednesdays. 
JACKSONVILLE—6 days (4 days at 
sea, 2 days at American Plan 
hotel). Every Sat... . $61.50 u 
SEA ISLAND BEACH, GEORGIA—13 
days $115.45 up. (4 days at sea, 


This is the Life //-7=. 


. . . a cool ocean cruise, plus 
a delightful 


ashore 


aoe 


With two grand vacations in one—a | gay cruise AND a famous resort—it’s 
no wonder the cool Cruise-Way is so popular. 
excellent orchestra, outdoor pool, sound movies, entertainment, delicious food, 
comfortable accommodations throughout. 

SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK 


(Summer and Fall Seasons) 


Bracing days at sea... 


And plus all this—fun ASHORE. 


9 days at American Plan hotel), 
sailing Saturdays. 


PONTE VEDRA, 6 and 13 days $68.25 


up. (4 days at sea, 2 to 9 days 
at hotel, American Plan). Sailing 
Saturdays. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, 6 and 13 days (4 
days at sea, 2 to 9 days at hotel, 
$62.20 up—American Plan). Sail- 
ing Saturdays. 


TEXAS, 13 day cruises with 2 calls 
at Miami. $105.35. Sailing Weds. 


ASK ABOUT Water-Rail Circle Tour 
fares to the Southwest, Mexico, the 
San Francisco Exposition, the Paci- 
fic Coast, etc. 


Ask for special folder describing Cruise-Way vacations or Circle Tours. 


— 


CLYDE MALLORY © 


54 5FifthAve., MU 2-7240 or Pier 34,N.R., WA 5-3000 


EVERY SATURDAY 
FROM NEW YORK 


THRU TO SEPT. 7 


MODERN AMERICAN FLAG CRUISE LINER 


“ACADIA’’ 


THIS YEAR, ““VACATION-CRUISE’” THROUGH 
AMERICAN WATERS TO NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


Cooled by trade winds, it’s June the year ’round. Enjoy 

every vacation sport... swimming, golfing, tennis, aqua- 

planing, cycling, water-skiing. Favorable foreign ex- 
change makes your dollar go farther. 

6 DAY CRUISE—s sparkling $65 13 DAY CRUISE—s days of $3? 


days aboard ship. A full day luxurious ocean cruising and 
and evening in Nassau. more than a full week in Nassau. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT OR 
STEAMSHIP 
LINES 


Ticket offices at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Norfolk, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and leading cities. 


THE BAHAMAS ARE ONLY 50 MILES FROM THE AMERICAN COAST 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


Life can be 


beautiful 


YOU CAN DO AS YOU PLEASE 


Cruise life on the new streamlined 
S.S. PANAMA — S.S. ANCON — and 
S.S. CRISTOBAL is different. You 
go as you please — do as you please — 
as if you were cruising on a magnifi- 
cent private yacht.... Three new 
American ships—the most beautiful 
in the world —set a new standard of 
sea-going luxury. Every room with 
private bath and sea view. Magnifi- 
cent outdoor swimming pool— more 
room per passenger than any other 
ship. Literature and complete infor- 
mation upon request. 


BE 
CAREFREE 
AS A 
HAITIAN 
BOY 


9 days all expenses to HAITI 


$150 up with Room AND BATH 


Mysterious, unforgettable island. ... Your 
fare includes hotel accommodations, meals 
and a sightseeing trip from Port-au-Prince. 


16 days all expenses to HAITI 
and PANAMA $230 up 


WITH ROOM AND BATH 


Two visits to Haiti and four days in Panama 
—land of every amusement under the sun. 
Everything you want to do included in one 
low, all-expense rate — hotels, meals, trans- 
fers, baggage, round-trip rail fares across 
No passports needed. 


Isthmus. 


Sailing every Thursday at 4 p.m. 
from New York 


| Panama Line 24 STATE ST., N.Y.C. 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-5380 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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WE 


Pamper Mortals 
ON VACATION AT 


“HAVANA 


| AHEAD! CARES BEHIND 


6 day 


ALL EXPENSE CRUISE ON 
THE T.E.L. ORIENTE 


$75 min. 


Escape dull care. Laughter- 
loving and carefree Havana 
awaits you.... Aboard the 
ORIENTE you'll enjoy su- 
perb food, dancing, an out- 
_» door tiled pool, deck sports, 
good music—and an outside 
stateroom. This big luxury 
liner sails from New York 
every Saturday. 


Excellent golf, 
riding, swim- 
ming . . . indoors 
and outdoors filled with enter- 


tainment for everybody—that’s 


P.M. for your summer vacation. 
Delightfully cool, friendly and 


informal. Farm-fresh food. 


WME fg LEST PONT PCIE. IY ROTM FOIE 


Bring the family to the top of 


see teany 


the Poconos for the summer. 


sessrpsonrtaoeienrorenrzieeiterne 


HERMAN V. YEAGER 


General Manager 1 3-days all expenses, $112 min. 
Eight days, seven nights in Cuba, 
including hotel room with bath, 


breakfasts, four sightseeing tess 


OCONO ; i ’ A special value. 
Earl Carroll has long been considered an expert on : 


as ; ; 5 : Ask your Travel Agent 
feminine pulchritude. He is here shown with one of ts 


| 
the beauties of his latest New York show, Beryl Z 
hAANOR Wallace, on eae way to Hollywood. Miss Wallace UIBIAVAMIUAIILS 
| has already ‘ a aaiini wens UB AN 


appeared in Universal films. 


POCONO MANOR, PA. & Eee of wet silat N.Y.C. 


leanne 
BEACH 


A= HISTORIC 
FE VIRGINIA 


July 2—next regular sailing of the 


7 7 
8s President Roosev elt Go via OLD BAY LINE—safe, inland, water route 


directly to the dock at Hamilton, Bermuda. This popu- Delightful overnight sail down picturesque Chesapeake Bay 
lar American liner offers all cruise facilities en route. : Sey : 
Other sailings: July 9, 16, 20. Round Trip only $70 2 This way to a satisfying vacation; Modern steamers. Excellent 


go to Baltimore in your own car, food. Music, dancing, games. Host- 

over excellent roads or byrailthen ess. Cocktail deck atop ship. New 

sail to Norfolk. From there, itis just aquarium cocktail lounge. Ship-to- 

Special (including all necessary expenses) from 4 a short trip to the famous Virginia shore telephone. 

Baume acariog days to 23 days at surprisingly moderate - Beach resorts and to historic Wil- Steamers leave Baltimore daily 
rates. y liamsburg, Yorktown, Jamestown. for Norfolk at 6:30 P.M., EST. 


| FARES BETWEEN BALTIMORE AND NORFOLK AND OLD POINT 


— ) And during the Summer Travel Season, fortnightly sail- $4 ONE-WAY $6 ROUND-TRIP AUTOMOBILES $ AJ ONE 
: ings by America’s largest, finest liners: . FARE GOOD FOR 30 DAYS ANY SIZE 4 WAY 


up. 


. Outside staterooms as low as $1.75 (2 in a room) 
2 
Manhattan and Washington A Also low-priced, all-expense vacations at Virginia Beach and Colonial 


Williamsburg. Write for vacation booklet. R. L. Jones, G.PA., Old Bay 
Line, Pier 10, Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Make reservations for your car—and for staterooms — well in advance 
OEpEst STEAMBOAT COMPANY IN THE UNITED STATES 


100 YEARS OF wn SAILING 


June 28, July 12, 26 (and regularly 
thereafter) Round Trip, 


‘ke For further details, consult your 
Travel Agent or 


United States Lines 
I Broadway, N.Y., DI 4-5800 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 
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‘hough tact can go further and make 
hem want it. A Cleveland museum 
jsorrelated a radio talk with a Sunday 
/otogravure feature. Because of 
‘c:uriosity aroused by the picture, 
jisteners multiplied. 

| However, there are zealots whose 
|nterests need only to be recognized. 
At a quarter before seven each Sun- 
jday morning in springtime when the 
bird migration is at its. height, 


|bird walks” in forest reservations. 
From five to eight hundred people 
come, with opera glasses and’ their 
|breakfasts. When autumn foliage 
glows brightest, the museum an- 
/nounces Sunday afternoon tree walks. 
One Saturday announcement was 
made by radio. Sunday it rained. 
‘Under umbrellas, fifty came! 

| Frequently a museologist is spared 
‘the trouble of even guessing what 
‘people will want. They make de- 
‘mands. A movie company demand- 
| F et 

‘ed the loan of a papier maché horse, 
‘and got one from a Cleveland mu- 
‘seum’s armor display. A genius 
whose acquaintance I covet asked 
the Metropolitan for “anything rela- 
tive to feet and foot troubles shown 
in paintings.’ A Cleveland high 
school’s student council asked for vis- 
ual aids in reviewing. 

That teachers should demand is 
not remarkable. One city reports a 
ten per cent improvement in chil- 
dren’s work where visual aids are 
employed. Another reports that with 
such help dull children often learn 
even better than bright children do, 
while a third reports an awakening 
in the “crazy class’; little morons 
had made no effort to learn reading 
until things from a museum came 
and the teacher jotted down her pu- 
pil’s comments, starting interest, ego- 
centric but active, in the written 
word. 

From the dullest to the brightest, 
children make the most of the ex- 
hibits a museum lends. “If you want 
a friend actually to read a book,” 
says a museologist, “don’t give it to 
him, lend it.’ Then, too, what ex- 
citement when exhibits change, bring- 
ing fresh marvels—dolls in foreign 
costumes, real Indian tools children 
may handle, birds that can be passed 
around, astonishing miniature Arabs 
or Esquimaux or Hottentots about 
their business in a miniature lighted 
stage set! 

A zeal little short of the devout 
‘marks the entire effort to take the 
museum to the people. Speaking of 
the Metropolitan’s circulating neigh- 
borhood shows, Richard S. Bach 
says, “With me, this is a gospel.” 
Unpaid, a suburban couple distribute 
material from the Children’s Museum 
in Boston to suburban schools; also 
unpaid goes a lecturer; and when the 
depression impoverished the Roches- 
ter Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
teachers gave not only time but money 
to maintain its extra-mural work, 
which reaches 35,000 to 90,000 chil- 
dren a month. Everywhere, these 
devotees see in the rise of the mu- 
seum what the late Henry Fairfield 
‘Osborn saw—a thrilling “latest phase 
of educational evolution.” With 
Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Union 
College, they believe that “the mu- 
seum may be the new popular devel- 


BRINGING OUR MUSEUMS UP TO DATE 
(Continued from page 8) 


opment of the twentieth century, as 
the public library was. of the nine- 
teenth.” 

Here and there a city begins to 
agree with them, Cleveland, like St. 
Louis, gives its schools a museum 
of their own, and at Cleveland’s Mu- 
seum of Art two attachés are lec- 
turers making the rounds of the 
schools with treasures from its lend- 
ing collection. The school board pays 
their salaries. 

“Sucking their paws,” as a pro- 
gressive museologist puts it, many 
scores of our museums still appear 
drowsily indifferent, if not allergic, 
to the common man, while many hun- 
dreds remain content to boast a 
mere “Come hither” program. Chid- 
ed for displaying its treasures to 
supreme disadvantage, one dead mu- 
seum retorted, “How you misunder- 
stand! We're not running this in- 
stitution for the public; it’s for the 
scholars.” Another, when asked 
about its educational work, of which 
it had none, replied loftily, “All our 
work is educational!” 

Still another had lost its director 
and been taken over by its president, 
a successful business man. Shocked 
by what he found, he exclaimed, “As 
regards public relations, the museum 
is twenty years behind the depart- 
ment store!” 

“Let’s get to the root of things,” 
says a museologist. “What’s wrong, 
too often, is the habit of choosing di- 
rectors from among curators. A 
curator may be the greatest living 
authority on Bohemian glass, or on 
Silurian fossils, or on illuminated 
manuscripts, but does it necessarily 
follow that he understands people 
or that he will so much as try to 
understand them?” 

A “Chamber of Commerce” mu- 
seum, founded with the sole purpose 
of “putting our fair city on the 
map,” seems not particularly to care 
who its director is. We have many 
“Chamber of Commerce” museums, 
and are destined to have many more. 

We should perhaps be a little pa- 
tient with our dead, our half-dead, 
and even our better-dead museums. 


Tf they are slow in waking up to 


their responsibilities, think how slow 
the libraries have been in waking up 
to theirs! As late as 1800, Gibbon 
declared that no scholarly work could 
be done in English libraries. Half a 
century passed and still the working 
class in England had no access to 
libraries; when Parliament gave the 
matter attention a member cried in- 
dignantly, “Next they'll be asking 
for quoits, peg-tops, and footballs!” 
A quarter of a century more went by, 
and our American librarians met for 
conference; of the 103 attending, 
only-14 represented institutions of the 
modern free library type. Even in 
1893, George Watson Cole called 
branches “a somewhat new and un: 
tried experiment.” 

Accordingly, while advanced muse- 
ologists itch to awaken all museums, 
they take their time about it, and 
trust that example may speak louder 
than words. If, for instance, Tulane 
could fill a New Orleans shop win- 
dow with gold idols from Costa Ri- 
ca and keep a crowd staring; if it 
could put on a show of Maya treas- 
ures at the Dallas Exposition and 
keep enthusiasts there all day; if it 


-could send sixty-three of its finest 


museum pieces to the Golden Gate 
Exposition and greatly extend its 
fame, may not the deadest of mu- 
seums see some fun to be gained 
by waking up—and some profit, too? 

Even the deadest museum wants 
money, To get money it should wake 
up at least to the extent of main- 
taining a “Come hither” program 
which succeeds, showing by the 
crowds it draws that money already 
invested is not wasted; and the best 
of “Come hither” policies is the de- 
centralization which makes a mu- 
seum “the refuge rather than the 
home” of its treasures. .The more 
a museum takes itself to the people, 
the more the people take themselves 
to the museum. 

When you see a father and his 
little boy staring at a dinosaur or a 
Titian or a memento of George 
Washington, you say, “Good father! 
Brings his boy to the museum!” As 
likely, it was the boy who brought 
the father, for museums cannot ex- 
cite children in school without hav- 
ing precisely this occur. A genera- 
tion is growing up with an attitude 
we as children never had, and in any 
live museum it would be interesting 
to put a psychological X-ray through 
adults. When in Philadelphia, why 


does Ira Boyce, small-town merchant, 
hasten so to the Franklin Institute? 
Because Orchardville, where he lives, 
was one of the 125 communities 
visited by its chemistry and aviation 
shows. Why will you meet H. B. 
Crawford, of the Crawford Import- 
ing Company, in Boston’s natural 
history museum? Because termites 
were damaging his warehouse, and 
the museum sent specialists to see 
about it. 


Albeit gently, such phenomena 
bring pressure upon our dead, our 
half-dead, and our better-dead mu- 
seums. Incidentally, they bring pres- 
sure upon the museums whose 
“Come hither!” program limits itself 
to multiplying gracious ingenuities of 
display, instruction and_ entertain- 
ment. Increase the pressure, and the 
billions of dollars invested in them 
can be made productive on a scale 
sufficiently imposing to justify the 
optimism of that brilliant museolo- 
gist, Philip N. Youtz, when he de- 
clares, “Could the American museum 
be given a social point of view and 
be reorganized for maximum pub- 
lic service, it might readily become 
a leading force in our educational 
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FLYING CLIPPERS OF THE STRATOSPHERE 


(Continued from page 23) 


tains of South America, and for ex- 
perimental non-stop transatlantic serv- 
ice. Six stratoliners are for Trans- 
continental and Western Air, Inc., 
for use on their proposed new single- 
stop (perhaps non-stop) transconti - 
nental sleeper flights. 

The stratoliners will be the first 
commercial transports built specially 
for substratosphere operation, with 
sealed and supercharged cabins. Their 
huge tear-drop shaped bodies, cir- 
cular in cross section, look like 
winged dirigibles. Inside their sealed 
cabins, automatic pressure and tem- 
perature-regulating devices recreate 
low-level atmospheric conditions for 
the comfort of “upper level” passen- 
gers. They are desigued for normal 
flight at relatively low altitudes a 
little over 20,000 feet. The outside 
temperature there is around ten 
degrees below zero, summer |. and 
winter, the winds are fairly constant, 
and the air smooth. Except on rare 
occasions, those altitudes are free 
from storm clouds and icing condi- 
tions. The air is thin: the outside 
pressure is less than half that at 
sea level; and through that thin air 
the stratoliner, propelled by its four 
powerful supercharged engines, 
speeds at better than 250 miles an 
hour—more than one-third the speed 
of sound. 

The sealed cabin is air conditioned. 
Two independent air supercharging 
and heating systems, each capable of 
handling the entire job alone, draw 
fresh air through openings in the 
leading edge of each wing, compress 
it by engine driven pumps, heat it 
by freeze-proof condenser type steam 
radiators, and circulate it through 
the cabin, discharging it through an 
exhaust chamber under the tail. Al- 
though the cabin shell is built to 
stand safely an interior pressure of 
six pounds to the square inch, the 


stratoliner will be operated at a 
pressure differential of only two and 
one-half pounds to the square inch. 
When the ship flies at 14,700 feet, 
the air in the cabin will correspond 
to that at 8000 feet; flying at 20,000 
feet, the cabin air will be equal to 
that at 12,200 feet. 


Still bigger ships are under con- 
struction. In Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, Douglas Aircraft Company is 
building thirty-seven four-engined 
52-passenger giants — the famous 
DC-4’s. Twelve of these ships are 
for use by United Air Lines, and 
fifteen are for American Airlines. 
Both companies will use the new 
ships for two-stop, one-stop and non- 
stop transcontinental passenger servy- 
ice, starting late in 1940, if deliveries 
can be made in time. Like the Boeing 
stratoliners, the Douglas DC-4’s will 
operate at the same altitudes and at 
the same differential pressures. 

These are modest beginnings. Four 
years and four million dollars to 
raise the path of flight a mile or 
two higher than before. Flying a 
little higher than 20,000 feet will not 
give us all of the advantages that 
would be possible in the true stratos- 
phere, above 35,000 feet. To fly 
higher, we need more research—and 
that research is steadily going on. 

The greatest problem of stratos- 
phere flight is not structural. Our 
engineers could build, today, a cabin 
shell strong enough to withstand 
pressures far higher than the modest 
six pounds to the square inch of the 
modern sbstratosphere airliners. The 
principal problem is enough air—air 
for the passengers and crew, and 
air for the engines. 

Man needs only 300 cubic feet of 
sea-level air per hour, while a large 
airplane engine needs 45,000 cubic 
feet of such air. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Here the use of an orange filter has eliminated the white sky against which 
the figures would hardly be visible and has made the trees merely darker 
shadows against the dark sky. However, because the photograph was made 


with a hand-held camera, the lens could not be stopped down. 


This made 


it impossible to have both foreground and background sharp. The point 
of focus was about one-third of the way between the foreground group and the 
Washington statue, thus avoiding a too disturbing fuzziness in either. 


THE VAGABOND 
CAMERA 


By H. C. McKAY 


TRAVEL is going to try to help 
you with your camera work, try to 
make it easier for you to make good 
pictures without leading you through 
endless mazes of uninteresting tech- 
nical discussions. Taking pictures at 
home and taking them abroad involve 
similar problems. There will be 
different light conditions at times, 
and perhaps you may have to use a 
strange type of film once in a while, 
but if you learn to make good pic- 
tures at home, you will be able to 
make them elsewhere. So, while 
problems of travel photography will 
be brought into these discussions 
from time to time, much of the in- 
formation applies equally to all ama- 
teur photography, regardless of the 
location. 

Every amateur uses film and al- 
most everyone uses filters. A fair- 
sized volume could be written about 
films and another about filters, but 
let’s try to cover the most pertinent 
facts on this one page. First about 
the film you use. If you do not value 
your pictures highly, the “chrome” 
film will prove quite satisfactory, but 
it is not the best film for quality re- 


sults. On the other hand, the super- 
extra speed films have speed, but 
very little else. They certainly do 


make a sacrifice to quality. There 
is really very little need for speed 
unless you shoot at night or work 
indoors without photographic lights. 
The moderate speed, high-quality 
panchromatic films are twice as fast 
as the “supersensitive”’ types of a few 
years ago, and they have quality. 
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You may wonder just what this 
thing is which is called “quality” in a 
photograph. Suppose we get a hand- 
ful of cloth samples from the dry- 
goods store and pile them up in a 
heap, so that a little of each one is 
showing. Suppose the heap includes 
linen, cotton, rayon, wool, silk, satin, 
a bit of leather, of rubber sheet and 
of paper. Then suppose an egg is 
placed in the midst of the heap. The 
ordinary film will show the general 
characteristics of the subject, but 
good photographic quality will..re- 
produce the texture of each bit of 
material with such fidelity that you 
can almost feel them. The egg will 
not be a white oval but will appear 
solid and with the actual eggshell 
texture quite apparent. And _ this 
same fidelity to details will prove 
valuable when you photograph peo- 
ple, landscapes, buildings and other 
outdoor subjects. 


The films recommended for general 
use and which will give the highest 
quality if correctly handled are those 
such as Panatomic-X, Plus-X, Super- 
pan Supreme and Superior made by 
Eastman, Afga and DuPont respec- 
tively. Stick to these films for every- 
thing except shots made in very poor 
light and then go to the express speed 
films such as Super-XX, Superpan 
Press and similar ones, With these 
films you can give as little as one- 
fourth the exposure needed by your 
usual film, and still get away with 
it. You won’t get a good picture at 
that exposure, but you will get some- 
thing. At about twice the exposure 


of your usual film you will get as 
good a result as the fast film can 
give. 

Films are affected in different ways 
by various colors, so that a considera- 
tion of color is as useful in black 
and white photography as in color 
work. For example the orthochro- 
matic (chrome) films make red ap- 
pear very dark or even black, while 
on panchromatic films it appears to 
be much lighter. In the same way, 
blue appears almost white when 
photographed upon most films. This 
accounts for the sky in snapshots ap- 
pearing as mere blank white paper. 
To make the sky gray (in a black and 
white print), it is necessary to keep 
some of this active light from blue 
objects, such as the sky, from getting 
through the lens. To do this, just 
place a piece of vellow glass over the 
lens, and the trick is done. 

Filters may be purchased in a num- 
ber of colors, but until you learn to 
use these handy accessories, you had 
better limit your selection to two or 
three. If you use two, get a medium 
yellow and an orange (not the red- 
orange). If you are going to get 
three filters, get a medium yellow, a 
yellow-green and an orange o7 red. 

The yellow filter, as we have seen, 
helps to darken the sky, and of course 
this will let the clouds appear to much 
better advantage. As they are white 
and light gray, the filter does not af- 
fect them. With the yellow-green 
filter, which looks definitely green 
with but little visual suggestion of 
yellow, both blue and red objects 
will be darkened. Perhaps it would 
be better to turn this around and 
say that green and greenish objects 
appear lighter when such a filter is 
used. As most panchromatic films 
make greens, naturally including foli- 
age, appear darker than natural, you 
can see that this filter is just the 
thing for landscapes and gardens. It 
is used by many experienced amateurs 
as an all around outdoor filter. 

The orange and red filters are used 
for two distinct purposes, for cut- 
ting through haze and for increasing 
contrast. How often have you made 
a distant shot in mountainous coun- 
try only to have the photograph 
show the foreground, the near mid- 
dle distance and nothing whatso- 
ever beyond that? The trouble is 
haze, which photographs almost ex- 
actly like the sky, and eliminates 
all distant detail. A photograph 
made with a red filter will show 
more detail at a greater distance 
than could be seen by the eye it- 
self. 


K * OK 
OUR PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


For special analysis we have 
chosen the photograph on page 7 
of this issue by Eric Schaal—‘The 
Grand Staircase in the Metropoli- 
tan.” There are three important 
technical factors shown here. First 
there is a great depth, or distance 
between camera and background, 
most of which is sharply defined. 
In fact the definition is such that 
it indicates this is a contact print 
from a large negative rather than 
an enlargement. The second point 
is the variation in illumination. The 
walls rising from the steps are 
poorly illuminated, yet they do not 
appear to be in deep shadow. The 
average amateur snapshot would 
show these walls almost solid 
black. The third point of interest 
is the variation in directions of 
light sources. Notice that the eagle 
near ‘the top» of the print has a 
distinct shadow below and back of 
itself. The sharp edges of this 
shadow indicate a strong light from 
above and behind the photographer. 
The statue at the bottom of the 
steps is most brightly lighted on 
the side away from the camera, but 


this is probably diffused light from 
the courtyard beyond. The pillars 
at the sides of the picture are moré 
strongly illuminated on the sides 
facing the spectator than on the 
sides facing each other. 

In handling such a difficult sub: 
ject remember not to have the 
strongest light facing the camera 
Use a tripod so that the long ex 
posure necessary for a small lens 
aperture can be used. This stop- 
ping down of the lens gives sharp: 
ness in objects both near the cam- 
era and farther away. Give a gen: 
erous exposure, so that shadows 
will register in full detail. Reduce 
development so that the full ex 
posure will not block up highlights 
The amateur should strive to make 
every one of his shots as good as 
this. When he can do that he wil 
indeed be a master photographer 


* oO Ox 
READER SERVICE 


TRAVEL offers all its readers a 
complete photo information service 
intended to make this part of the 


_magazine of prime interest to every 


camera owner. Within the limits 
of space, questions of all kinds con- 
cerning amateur photography will 
be answered. All communications 
must be dealt with in the order o: 
their receipt, and direct answers 
by mail cannot be guaranteed be- 
cause of the numbers of inquiries 
coming in. 

Send in your travel pictures. One 
or two will be chosen for publica. 
tion and criticism from time tc 
time. Send initials or code name 
under which criticisms of non-pub- 
lished prints will be given. This 
will not include criticism of pic- 
torial value, but will be limited te 
technical errors. 

Please do not ask for informa- 
tion about the comparative values 
of trademarked equipment. How- 
ever, general questions regarding 
type of apparatus are quite in or- 
der, as are questions relating tc 
technical procedure under various 
conditions encountered away from 
home. 


This heroic statue was photographed 
from a point near its base about 
three o’clock in the afternoon of 2 
sunny day. The film used wa: 
moderate speed panchromatic with ar 
orange filter, the material of the statu‘ 
a white composition to simulate 
marble. The filter saved this from 


being just another meaningless sho’ 
to be thrown away. 


FLYING CLIPPERS OF THE STRATOSPHERE 


(Continued from page 43) 


The air requirements of an engine 
and of a passenger are not exactly 
alike. The only element of the air 
which the engine requires for its 
performance is the oxygen, of which 
the normal sea-level air contains 
about 21%; not less than 17% is 
needed to maintain combustion. In 
high altitude operation, the engine is 
fed the outside air compressed to 
approximately sea-level pressure by 
a supercharger. When one super- 
charger is not enough, two super- 
chargers in series are used. As the 
altitude increases, more and more 
power must be taken from the en- 
gine to run the superchargers. A 
modern airplane engine, unhindered 
by the weight of an airplane, would 
theoretically be able to operate up 
to an altitude of about 75,000 feet; 
the most efficient airplane-and-engine 
combination cannot reach much 
higher than 50,000 feet. Above these 
altitudes, we must replace internal 
combustion engines with some other 
kind of power plant. Diesels, although 
weighing more per horsepower at sea 
level, could rise about 20,000 feet 
higher; steam engines, though still 
heavier, could function satisfactorily 
at yet higher altitudes. At extreme 
altitudes, twenty-five miles or more 
above the surface of the earth, where 
air is much too thin to give “bite” 
to a propeller, the only power plant 
that would work is the rocket. 

An airplane engine requires so 
much oxygen for its functioning that 
carrying enough of it on board is 
out of the question: It is, however, 
possible to carry enough oxygen for 
the passengers and crew, whose oxy- 
gen requirements are far smaller 
than those of an engine. 

But feeding oxygen to passengers 
and crew is only a part of the prob- 
lem. The human body is a far more 
capricious mechanism than an air- 
plane engine. The human body is 
eighty per cent water, and it must 


have moisture—and lots of it—to 
sustain life. Air conditioning a 
stratoliner cabin is a _ seven-fold 


problem: it is necessary to control 
the temperature of the 
humidity, pressure, oxygen, carbon 
monoxide, carbon dioxide, and ven- 
tilation. 

Despite these difficulties, artificial 
atmosphere has been experimentally 
produced and maintained breathable 
for long periods of time. Human 


_and 


air, its 


guinea pigs, locked in special pres- 
sure chambers, have spent hours 
breathing such man-made mixtures 
while their behavior was observed 
through glass ports. Suppose the 
sealed cabin were to spring a leak, 
or burst. Would a man be killed? 
Living persons in these chambers 
have been subjected to sudden 
pressure changes equivalent to rising 
or falling (without acceleration) 
15,000 feet in 1/100th of a second— 
and were only made slightly uncom- 
fortable. 


But when it comes to really high , 


altitudes, there is still much that we 
do not know. We need better knowl- 
edge of the physiological factors 
affecting the passengers and crew. 
We must devise new radio apparatus 
electrical controls which will 
function in that rarefied air without 
flashing over. We will need new 
kinds of electrical insulation. Our 
radio aids to air navigation may have 
to be modified to serve stratosphere 
aircraft. 

The lower altitudes are now safely 


ours. Those between 20,000 and 
30,000 feet will become commonplace 
this year. 


A giant flying boat rises from the 
New York harbor, and seventeen 
hours later lands in Europe, three 
thousand miles away. In that 3000- 
mile flight, it never flies higher than 
a bare two miles above the surface 
of ‘the ocean. This is the common- 
place of today. 

Tomorrow, a_ stratoliner rises 
from a New York airport, and only 
twelve hours later lands in Europe. 
Its path of flight lies five miles 
above the earth, and it flies faster 
in the thin air of the substratosphere. 
This is the reality of tomorrow. 

Soon a yet larger ship will point 
her bow towards the stars over New 
York, climb rapidly into the breath- 
less void of the stratosphere above 
our planet, and a scant six hours 
later descend back to earth some- 
where in Europe. This is the 
prophecy for five years hence. 

And—who knows—perhaps in our 
lifetime we will see a strange and 
beautiful ship, a gallant crew on 
board, roar away in a blast of rockets 
on man’s first exploratory voyage 
of the interplanetary space, nearer 
to the stars. 

I would not bet against it. 


* * * 


The Jesuit Martyrs’ Shrine at Midland, Ontario, is a Mecca for tourists in 
the Georgian Bay region. It was erected in memory of those priests of the 
early church who were massacred by the original Indian inhabitants. 


Only Cruise to the Fjords 


of the Inland Seas 


No other part of the Great 


Lakes offers the sheer grandeur 


of this scenic route. Some of 
the points of interest found 
exclusively on the cruise of 
the S. S. GEORGIAN are high 
mountains, rising steeply from 
the shore, interesting ice caves, 
Wasaga Beach and Manitoulin 
Island. A stop at Parry Sound 
permits passengers a chance 
to see the Dionne Quintuplets 
at nearby Callander and to 
ride among the 30,000 Islands. 
Swimming, 
golfing and 
other shore 
excursions 
add_ plenty 
of variety to 
the gay ship- 
board life. 


@4e NORTH CHANNEL * 


A glorious week in the most scenic part of the Great Lakes on the twin screw 
S. S. GEORGIAN costs only $59.50 from Detroit, meals and berth ineluded. 
Round trip rate including this cruise is $79.50, from New York City; $78.50 from 
Philadelphia; $62.40 from Cleveland; $66.50 from Chicago. Similar routes are available 
from other cities. Ship sails from Detroit every Saturday evening. First sailing (over the 
“4th”) leaving June 29th. 


For further information consult your travel agent or write 
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Tennis Club 
on grounds 


...with five green 
Har-Tru courts 
—the very finest 
of tacilities to en-| 
joy the game. The 
same holds true for 
other sports, as well 
— swimming, golf. 
riding, and flying. 
Rates, too, are un- 
beatable for value! 


and 


L.R Johnston, Gen mgr. 


Discover 


SEA ISLAND 


TREASURE OF THE GOLDEN ISLES 


The Cloister, a gem in a 
rare setting, fairly spar- 
kles with gaiety and ac- 
tivity. Enjoy its friendly 
atmosphere, superb food 
and selective clientele. 
Swim in the sea or pool, 
play golf, tennis, 
bicycle, fish, shoot 


skeet, dance un- 
der the stars. 
Choose a vacation 
of luxuriant re- 
laxation— at rea- 
sonable summer 
rates. 


All Expense Cruises— 
by Sea, Land or Air. 
Write direct, see your 
own travel agent or 
Cloister N. Y. Office, 
630 Fifth Avenue, 
Phone ClIrcle 5-8055. 


THE DARDANELLES—STRAITS OF DESTINY 


(Continued from page 35) 


dash shabby sailboats with oblique 
masts. Across this narrow part of 
the Bosporus the Persian troops of 
Darius came to Europe in 515 B. C. 
Had the Berlin-to-Baghdad scheme 
gone through, a bridge over the 
strait would probably have been 
built at this point. The embassies on 
the European side of the Bosporus 
were built on the site of the ancient 
Greek settlement of Pharmacia 
where the sorceress Media spread out 
her drugs to dry. Almost within 
sight of the Black Sea is the Rumeli 
Kavak where formerly a chain was 
stretched across the narrow water- 
ways to block invading ships. On 
the bleak brown heights on the op- 
posite Asiatic shore are the ruins 
of the Genoese castle, Anatolia Ka- 
vak, looking down on bristling en- 
campments of Turkish soldiers, kept 
there to maintain the republic’s pin- 
cer grip on the Straits of Destiny. 
Little wonder that the Greeks built 
twelve temples near here to guard 
people braving the black depths of 
the fish-filled Euxine. Time and 
again Russian invasions have at- 
tempted to pass this northern en- 
trance to the Bosporus only to be 
turned back, as many another race 
has been through the centuries. It 
takes only an hour and a‘quarter to 
cruise the whole length of the nar- 
row, scimitar-shaped Bosporus and 
enter the Black Sea, which Herodo- 
tus, the Greek traveler and historian, 


said “is a sight worth seeing, for 
of all the great seas nature has 
made it the most wonderful.” 

The first episode in the latest 


struggle for the Straits of Destiny 
has already been fought. In Febru- 
ary, 1940, Turkey discharged en- 
gineers of the Nazi firms equipping 
submarines for her in the Golden 
Horn and dismissed Germans who 
had been filling advisory posts in the 
republic. England and France re- 
sented Turkey’s giving vast orders 
for the refortification of the Dar- 
danelles to Germany who had ex- 
tended a large loan for that pur- 
pose. The might of the British pound 
in 1940 and the power behind it 
meant more to Turkey than question- 
able marks and Hitler economics. If 
shipyards, submarines and munitions 
were to be made for Turkey, Eng- 
land insisted on doing the job her- 
self. England followed up the mu- 
tual assistance pact with a forty- 
three million pound credit. On Feb- 
ruary 19 a new Turko-British trade 
pact went into effect. 


Turkey today has less than one- 
half the territory she possessed under 
the Ottoman regime. But during the 
past twenty-five years she has made 
more progress internally than in six 
centuries of sultans’ domination. Ever 
since’ Kemal took over the reins for 
the people’s government Turkey has 
been energetically setting her own 
house in order. Her currency on the 
gold standard is not insecure. Her 
people are unified in democratic 
ideals. Her army of 300,000 has been 
modernized with a large potential 
strength yet to be drawn from her 
sixteen million people, of whom 
women as well as men between six- 
teen and sixty are liable for military 
service if needed. Her railroads are 


reaching into the hinterlands and her 
network of roads extending year by 


year. Irrigation is benefiting agri- 
culture. Handicrafts are being re- 
vived. Girl typists are training for 


posts in the commercial world. Liter- 
acy is increasing rapidly. 

Adults comfortably enjoy the Latin 
type which we see being read in 
trolleys as men scan the headlines 
of newspapers or peer from the win- 
dows to such legible signs as “So- 
koni-Vakum Korporeysin”, “Otomo- 
bil”, “Ondalasyon”, (Hair Waving) 
“Ingilizi Pazari.” (English Shop). 
Even soldiers in ferryboats are seen 
working crossword puzzles which 
they would never have been able to 
do in the Arabic characters. If the 
mosques and “Immans” are suffer- 
ing from withdrawal of state sup- 
port, the new freedom manifests it- 
self in public schools and in that 
young man we saw reading his New 
Testament in Greek as he waited for 
his train. Turkey accords freedom of 
religion but no proselyting. Through 
the coffee shops in Istanbul and An- 
kara walk booksellers carrying paper- 
bound translations of such works as 
Western Ideas written by an Armen- 
ian, Quakerism, a Plea for Peace, 
The Value of Religion by Calvin 
Coolidge; books of classic Turkish 
poetry; and magazines featuring 
Turkish glamour girls. 

The Turkish family is a new in- 
stitution where young husbands and 
wives may both be college graduates, 
one serving on the numismatics staff 
of the Seraglio Museum, the other on 
its Chinese porcelain staff in the 
kiosk once occupied by despotic sul- 
tans dealing death to ambition and 


happiness. To encourage the emanci- 
pation of Turkish womanhood, as 
early as 1918 pictures of ~Carrie 
Chapman Catt and Jane Addams 


were placed on their postage stamps. 


~Turkey’s well-filled food shops are 


in contrast to those of the U. S. S. 
R., as every traveler in the Black 
Sea neighborhood of Europe knows. 
Crowded streets of the Galata and 
Pera sections offer large stocks of 
French watches, electric refrigerat- 
ors, plumbing supplies, clothing and 
jewelry. There is a quick tempo to 
walkers in contrast to the old listless, 
lounging gait of many Middle East- 
erners. Modern motors are every- 
where. Toys are now seen in the 
hands of children and child-health 
day has been inaugurated. Only those 
who have seen the old Turkey can 
adequately appreciate the new. 

The young Republic of Turkey 
was sincere in captioning the great 
bust of Kemal Ataturk in the ele- 
gant pavilion at the New York 
World’s Fair, “Peace at home and 
peace abroad.” His slogan was “ten 
years of consecutive peace and see 
what we shall do.” This policy has 
kept her a unifying geographical 
force in Europe and Asia. 

But now what Turkey feared most 
has happened. 

As this article goes to press it is 
too early to say what effect Italy’s 
declaration of war on June 10 will 
have on the young republic which 
occupies such an important position 
at the crossroads of the Near East 
on the ill-starred Straits of Destiny. 
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viewed under a microscope. 


DIVING FOR TROPICAL FISH 
(Continued from page 20) 


Suddenly the old woman is beside 
me. 

“Thirty-five years by an’ by I lib 
heah, foah I can no lib away. De 
Baldwins.always lib heah!” The Bald- 
wins, Negro slaves, had been given 
freedom and this island for “con- 
stancy and gallantry” in the battle of 
St. George’s Cay. “It’s safe libing 
heah,” she concludes. 

Yes, it’s safe living here, a small, 
safe kingdom in the Caribbean, self- 
contained, with nature a willing pro- 
vider. 

“But dey like foah fight too much,” 
she clasps her hands, her face a 
tortured mask of pain, “Frank he go 
too!” His brothers never came back 
from the last war, “—no man dis side 
ebber run ’way fom fight foah. our 
king. Tatadohanda he wills all dat!” 

“You don’ know him ’all, all,” the 
woman whispers. “He lib ‘back ’ere 
in de bush, de swamp.” His feet are 
turned backwards, he has no thumbs, 
his body is covered with long black 
hair and his broad hat hides a face 
which no man has ever seen. 

“Trouble in de world — Tatado- 
handa brings it to the door! Good 
night, sir!” 

She walks back to the hut, and her 
strong, proud body moves with supple 
lightness. They are all like that—a 
fierce mixture of Carib and African 
blood, living on the borderline of old 
tribal beliefs and some of the public 
school knowledge of the British co- 
lonial subject. 

Dawn is ripped open by the screech- 
ing of gulls, wheeling over the bay. 
I step outside into the wild glow of 
the coming day. 

“Tt's crayfish day!” Frank sits in 
front of my tent, waiting. He had 
brought a pot of steaming coffee and 
fresh cassava ‘bread, wrapped in 
banana leaves. With two water co- 
conuts on board for provision, we 
push off, the troll line a fine, thin 
scar in our wake. 

Our keel glides over an enchanted 
dream world. Orange starfish spread 
out on the bottom; sea eggs with 
long, jet-black spines as brittle and 


sharp as blown glass lie in the crys- , 


taline sand below, brilliantly lit~by 
the filtered rays of the sun. The wa- 
ter seems clearer than air, it magnifies 
without distortion. Every detail of 
design and color stands out as if 
Purple 
sea fans throw their lacy shadows, the 
silver bodies of yellowtail flash 
through the swaying branches of 
crimson weeds, gay troups of multi- 
colored fish stand motionless between 
the flowing streamers of neon-blue 
sea grass. 


Hanging over the gunwale, ab- 
sorbed in this marine fairyland, I 
almost pitch overboard as the dory 
suddenly rolls and lurches. “A 
barra!” Frank yells and lets go~the 
tiller. Hand over hand we haul in 
the troll line, heaving, panting, with 
palms burning. Forty live-pounds of 
barracuda kick and struggle on the 
other end! Inch by inch the “sea 
wolf” comes in. The gaffthook is set, 
the dull thud thud of the ironwood 
club rings out, then Frank looks un. 

“You bring me luck,” he gasps and 
passes a blood-smeared hand over his 
face. 


Near the reef a piece of coral rock 


goes overboard as a drag anchor. 
Frank dives. Ten, fifteen, twenty 
feet! He charges down into the 
translucent depth with the power and 
swiftness of an amphibian. Every 
rock is turned over at the bottom as 
he gropes for his prey and then he 
shoots up, gripping a lobster. The 
furious whipping of its tail sounds 
like the warning of a super-rattler. 
But one stubborn old fellow gives 
him trouble. “He too big, too 
strong!” Four times Frank dives, 
four times he angrily waves empty 
hands, till I throw him one of my 
“Big Pay” gauntlets. 
this lobster, a prize specimen and in 
no mood to stay caught. 

Our well is filled with crayfish 
and we set sail. The sun is high, the 
sea torpid with heat, and the wind 
pushes listlessly against the jib. 
Frank has cleaned and cut up the 
barracuda; now he sits astern, the 
tiller loose under his knee. A dreamy 
look of contentment is on his face— 
his task is done for the day, he has 
taken from the sea what it was will- 
ing to give. 

On Far Away Cay the fire is burn- 
ing, the pot ready for the midday 
meal. Corn is pounded to fine flour, 
coconut meat ground to sweeten the 
fish and the stack of tortillas grows 
high under the deft hands of the 
old woman. Fermented coconut 
water with barracuda steak—an ir- 
resistible combination, and the barra 
lived up to its reputation. 

One by one the women get up 
from the meal, their movements slow 
and heavy, their faces lined with 
sleep. Only the adze of the old man 
rings out into the afternoon still- 
ness. And that too soon ceases. No 
sound is left but that of the softly 
breathing sea and the evening breeze 


sighing in the tops of the palm 
trees. 

“Going after conchs today?” I 
ask Frank next morning. 

“Shure,” and he puts down my 


breakfast, gravely. 

“You saw de man o’war bird?” a 
steep frown is between his heavy 
brows. 

No, I have not seen it. 

“He’s gone to de reef!”” But before 
I can ask him he turns and wades out 
to his boat. 

The white-crested line of the reef 
stretches as far north and south as 
the eye can see, straight as a ruler. 
Incoming ships have to go twelve 
miles out of their way to reach the 
pass. With a deafening roar great 
breakers pound against the coral 
rocks, ‘but inside the barrier the shoal 
water is quiet and smooth. 

“Quick, take de tiller!’ Frank 
grabs the harpoon and drops over- 
board. Not twenty feet to port the 
triangular fin of a shark cuts the 
surface, trailing a feathery wake like 
the periscope of a marauding sub- 
marine. Half crouching, stealthily, 
the boy stalks the beast. Not a 
ripple betrays his movements. Yet 
I feel the shark is fully aware of his 
coming. He keeps perfectly still 
now, the small eyes watch with horrid 
cunning. <A slight ruffling of the 
water, a swish of powerful fins—and 
he is gone, a light gray shadow sail- 
ing along the bottom. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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| “He humbug me agin!” 


DIVING FOR TROPICAL FISH 
(Continued from page 47) 


Frank climbs back into the dory, 
“Dere,” he 
cries. A man o’war sweeps upwards 
in wide spirals and soars back to- 
wards the cays. ‘“Ebbery time he 
come and’ see Sapodilla Tom play on 
de reef!” 

We are becalmed on a lifeless swell, 
the main sheet hangs slack, a moody 
silence reigns on board. Once Frank 


stirs, “Time langer dan rope!” It is 


a Creole fisherman’s proverb, and 
exposed to this sun which strikes 
down from a scorched sky, time is 
like an endless rope slowly uncoiling 
hour by hour. A small gust of wind 
comes suddenly out of nowhere and 
pushes us on to deeper water. Frank 
peers down over the stern, “Conchs,” 
and he dives. They are deep red, 
lustrous live things torn from the 
bottom of the sea. But Frank is as 
listless as the wind, and with paddle 
and sail we head for home. 

The elder Baldwin is busy on the 
dugout he is hollowing from one of 
the mahogany drift-logs which, torn 
loose from the rafts floating down 
river, are borne out to sea till the tides 
wash them ashore on the cays. He 
looked up sharply at his son. With 
a scowl and a jerk Frank pulls the 
dinghy up to the landing. ‘“Sapo- 
dilla Tom” is still on his mind, the 
old woman knows it too. She steps 
out from the hut, “He o’ly tinking 
o’ ole sherk fer true! But mark me, 
bhay, ebbery day bukit go da well, 
one day e battam wa drap out!” Her 
voice is a warning ‘but hides concern. 
“You ebber eat congo soup?” she 
turns to me. Frank springs to life 
again. A dozen conchs are quickly 
shelled and cleaned even though every 
third disappears into his mouth. 
Like lobsters, conchs are a_ staple 
food for the caymen all the year 
round. The meat is firm and sweet 
like the kernel of a nut. “Congo 
soup” with its tang of the briny 
deep and a dash of sherry is the 
raciest of soups. 

Shrewd eyed, the old woman 
watches me as I finish my second 
plate. Then she squats down and 
presses a small bundle into my hand, 
“He used ’a bring dem to me, de 
ol’ man did!” TI untie the knots of 
the red kerchief—a score of pearls 
rolls into my palm. They are of odd 
shapes and colors, rose pinks and 
scarlets, bluish grays and gun-metal 
hues. Alas, conch pearls went out of 
fashion in 1892! But she is set on a 
bargain, “It’s foah Frank, he need 
money foah overseas, he nebber come 
back heah, not dis long time’. . .” 

Frank and the chickens are the 
two main concerns in her life. She 
sits for hours in the shade of a palm 
tree, pre-chewing coconut meat for 
the fowls. Her hens are fat and the 
chicks well turned out. They are 
“fed right.” The right feed con- 
sists of a balanced meat and vege- 
table diet—coconuts and woodlice! 

When I went to my tent that night 
the moon was edging out from the 
sea. Slowly it rose, round and red- 
dish gold, till it was in its full glory. 
The armor of darkness was pierced 
and the night astir with the flicker- 
ing, shimmering life of the closely 
set stars. 

“Sssst, sssst!” I wake up with a 
start. Somebody tries to open the 
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flap of the tent. It is Frank’s small 

brother. He points toward the land- | 
ing. The sea is cold and bleak under — 
the fading stars—Frank’s boat has | 
gone. ; 

The boy tugs excitedly at my 
hand. The rifle! I can barely make 
out his Creole-Carib gibberish, but 
follow him down the beach to the 
lee side of the cay. He crawls into 
a small dugout and waits for me. I 
feel ludicrous, standing there in 
pyjamas, rifle in hand, at 2 a.m. He 
crouches in the stern and grips the 
long pole, his face is turned towards 
me in mute pleading. All right! and 
I gingerly heave myself aboard. 

The tiny, round-bottomed craft is 
narrow and I sit wretchedly cramped, 
jammed between the curving sides. 
The boy paddles west through a 
small channel, a mere cut across the 
island which I had not seen before. 
The_dugout slides and slithers over 
mud and tangled mangrove roots, a 
patch of cold gray appears in the dark 
tunnel of bush—and we are in the 
open again. Sambo rams the pole into 
the mast shoe and hoists sail; two 
flour sacks and a woman’s patched 
petticoat ingeniously stitched  to- 
gether. A somewhat flimsy rig, but 
the light craft streaks ahead with un- 
canny speed. 

I don’t dare move, my legs go 
numb. Where the hell are we going! 
And then I know—the reef, he is 
holding straight for the reef. I can 
hear the thunder and roar, I see the 
white line, thin against the paling 
sky. We tack to port, and the boy 
gives a high, sharp cry. Frank’s 
dory! Riding at anchor! 

He sits huddled on the edge of the | 
cockpit: The flicker of a smile greets 
us. “What’s up, Frank?” No answer. 
I grab my rifle and crawl over, almost 
capsizing the dugout. 

“Look here!” And then I stop. It’s 
useless, I would be talking to a 
stranger. His face is void of expres- 
sion and yet it is strangely exalted. I 
know that face, the face of the tribes- 
man hunter. The double-edged pafiia 
machete lies flat across his knees. 

Sambo cowers in the bottom of his 
cayuco, staring eyes fixed on his 
brother. A sudden anger flares up in 
me. Frank ought to be slapped! It’s 
a hundred to one chance that the... © 
But I have no way of reaching him, 
he is shut off in a separate world, a 
world of his own native belief and 
reasoning no white man can penetrate. 

I sit down on the hatch cover and 
lean against the mast. The dusky 
black in front of me is a taut mass of 
muscle, the head thrust forward, jaws 
set. 

An hour passes, two. No word is 
spoken. The eastern sky begins to 
pulsate with the first crimson flush. 

A hand clutches my shoulder—I 
have dozed off. Day has come with 
the suddenness and violence of the 
tropics, the sea is ablaze under the 
sweeping onrush of light. — 

“Baas, baas,” the boy blubbers. 1 
jump up, “Where is Frank?” And 
then the thing happens before I can 
steady myself against the rigging. 

Fifty feet to starboard the dark 
head, the broad shoulders emerge. © 
Frank straightens up, he stands now 
in a muddy strip of shoal water, his 
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DIVING FOR TROPICAL FISH 


(Continued from page 48) 


arm shoots out, machete gripped in 
both hands—and he plunges forward. 
Seven hells break loose! With a burst 
of speed the shark closes in, the boy 
parries and lunges at the beast, sav- 
agely slashing with his machete. Me 
fight is a tremendous spectacle of 
lightning speed, of immense power, 
grim, silent, half hidden behind col- 
umns of boiling foam. But the rapier- 
like thrusts of the machete are weak- 
ening, the movements seem slower, 
less sure—pitted against the terrific 
strength of the shark the boy looks 
suddenly frail. 


I bring up my rifle, seconds count— , 


but my finger grows stiff on the trig- 
ger, my eyes blur from peering over 
the sights. The lunging brown body 
is inseparable from the yawning tri- 
angle of the beast’s head. That black 
and white triangle! With cold fury 
steadying my hand I draw a bead 
again, slowly my finger curves on the 
trigger, tightens... 

For one moment the shark seems 
to stand on its tail, then the great 
body rolls over, white belly up in the 
reddening water. 

I dive overboard and race toward 
Frank. He is rooted to the spot, a 
dark, solitary figure, cast in bronze. 

“Not hurt, are you?” my voice is 
hoarse. A cut on the left leg where 


[he had struck himself a glancing 


blow with the machete, that’s all. He 
grins sheepishly, his breath comes in 


short, rasping gasps like that of a 
runner. “You took an awful chance!” 

“No, ‘cause my mother tell me, but 
she says be shure de moon is ripe!” 

A shiver ripples down my spine. 
Yes, the moon had been gloriously 
ripe last night. This hand to hand 
fight with the ghastliest of foes was 
the supreme test of young manhood. 
Under the Tropic of Cancer St. 
George’s dragon had turned into the 
West Indian shark! 

We pull the man-eater up on the 
nearest sand bar. Blood trickles from 
his gills, the machete had rent and 
torn deep gashes, the bullet had 
crashed into the skull. Ten feet from 
tip to tail! He looks huge lying there 
on the narrow ledge of dead-white 
coral, the flat expanse of water 
around, the empty space of sky above. 
Even in death he still is a menace, 
still a challenge. The saw-toothed 
voracity of the cavernous mouth, the 
tempered steel of streamlined muscle 
seem yet to hold their tremendous 
power and life force. 

The sun rides high, wave after 
wave of dancing heat comes rolling 
in from the mainland, and the thun- 
dering roar of the reef is like a great 
pulse, throbbing in the hushed silence 
of noon. 

Far away, the cays are dark dots 
and dashes—a mute message of peace 
upon the burnished waters of the 
Caribbean sea. 
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grade quality is imported for the 
natives from Siam and Indo-China. 

Everything is done by hand, even 
on the big rubber estates—there are 
more than six hundred of them— 
and on the tea, coffee and copra 
plantations. On the bigger estates 
native workers are paid as little as 
ten Dutch cents a day, about six 
American cents. At the same time 
salaries of the Dutch estate man- 
agers often reach $24,000 a year. 

This is the chief argument of the 
growing nationalist move- 
ment. The natives get too little and 
the white man too much. Even the 
ignorant peasant who speaks only a 
simple language understands this ar- 
gument. 

The nationalists say that the 
mother country is mainly interested 
in exploiting the archipelago as much 
as possible. As the archipelago 
can under no circumstances be de- 
fended against a large-scale attack, 
there is no use of spending so much 


money for military expenditure. The 
millions would be better used for 
unemployment, hospitals and new 


schools. 

To this the Dutch answer that the 
empire has always cost them large 
sums of money. They spent much for 
improving sanitary conditions for Eu- 
ropeans and natives alike, for the 
elaborate irrigation system, for excel- 
lent agricultural laboratories, new 
houses for the natives and new high- 
ways. They have stopped the cruel 
fighting among the different tribes. 
They conclude that the natives are 
much better off than the natives in 
British India, French Indo-China or 
Japanese Korea. 


Unfortunately the interests of the 
Dutch back home often collide with 
the Dutch interests in the colonies. 
As long as prices were high and ex- 
ports from the Netherlands to the 
colony reached 1,500,000,000 guilders 
a year, both the Dutch in the colony 
and the shareholder back home in 
Holland received their dividends and 
everybody was happy. The depres- 
sion brought many radical changes. 
Dutch exporters in Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam found their old markets 
gone and naturally looked for a goy- 
ernment-protected market in the col- 


onies. The famous butter story, 
which is told in Batavia, vividly 
illustrates this conflict of interests. 


Until a few years ago the Dutch 
Indies imported their supply of but- 
ter from Australia. Then the Dutch 
butter producers lost many of their 
markets and started to sell the but- 
ter to their colonies. But somehow 
their efforts failed and they won only 
a third of the East Indian market. 
Whereupon they demanded that the 
East Indies Government should im- 
pose quotas on Australian butter and 


thereby restrict Australian imports. 
The government almost yielded to 
their demands. Unfortunately for 


them, Australia buys twice as much 
from the Indies as it exports there, 
above all Javanese tea. Australia 
promptly announced that in case of 
butter quotas there would be prefer- 
ential duties on East Indian tea, and 
Australians would buy their tea from 
Ceylon. 
Foreign interests in Java are very 
important. Only fifteen per 
(Continued on page 50) 
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. 17 to 24—Golf Tournament at Banff, 


Aug. 23 to Sept. 7—Canadian National Ex- 
hibition at Toronto, Canada 

Aug. 26 to 28—Maritime Senior Golf Asso- 
ciation at Digby. Nova Scotia 

Aug. 26 to Sept. 2—Canadian Pacific Exhi- 
bition at Vancouver, British Columbia 

Aug. 30—Quebec Onen Golf Championship 
at Summerlea Golf Club 

Aug. 31 to Sept. 7—Provincial Exhibition at 
Quebec, P. O 


MEXICO 


July 8—Plume Dance at Teotitlan del Valle, 
Oaxaca 

July 8 to 16—Festival Fair in Motul near 
Merida 

July 19—Harvest Festival in Juchitan, Te- 
huantepec 

July 24—Dance of the Moors and Christians 
at Torreon 

Aug. 1—Festival at Saltillo, Also Au. 6 

Aug. 2—Festival Fair at Tulancingo. Hidalgo 

Aug. 8—Festival at San Lorenzo, Chihuahua 

Aug. 10 to 18—Festival at Zaponan. Talisco 

Aug. 15—Assumption Dav. Festivals at 
Huamantla, Tlaxcala; Milna Alta. D. F. 
and Santa Maria Tonaztintla, Puebla 


HOLLAND’S COLONIAL EMPIRE AT STAKE 
(Continued from page 49) 


of the industries in the Dutch Indies 
are Uutch. Twenty-three per cent 
are owned by interests in the Neth- 
erlands Indies, mostly local-born 
Chinese who here, as in many Far 
Eastern countries outside of China, 
form a middle class of enterprising 
traders. Sixty-one per cent of the 
capital investments are foreign-owned. 
Among them the United States plays 
an important role, and the Dutch like 
it. Americans are sympathetic neigh- 
bors and they cannot be indifferent 
to the future of the colony. 

There is an oil concession of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey in Sumatra. In the Batavia plant 
of General Motors you may _ see 
Javanese workers with batiked sa- 
rongs and colorful headdresses stand- 
ing on assembly lines just as in De- 
troit, and the American engineers 
praise their skill and technical per- 
fection. A big tire company near 
Buitenzorg now supplies most of the 


tires needed for the millions-of bi-~ 


cycles which are very popular in the 


Indies, as they are in the mother- 
land. 
No other foreign nation has ex- 


perienced a setback as grave as the 
Japanese. This accounts for the an- 
grily murmured threats in Tokyo and, 
simultaneously, for the nervous con- 
dition of most white people in Java. 
They know that in Tokyo the navy 
party is omnipotent and inclined to 
start an adventure which would 
bring the wealth of the archipelago 
under the protection of Dai Nippon. 
It would be a costly attack, but the 
result is inevitable. A Japanese in- 


vasion would ruin most European. 


and American interests to the same 
extent as in the Japan-ridden parts 
of China. It is a hard thing for 
the whites to realize. Life has been 
so pleasant out there. 

Nobody likes the thought of giv- 
ing up this paradise. The Dutch have 
always feared the crisis. But they 
thought that they were safe until 
1946. In this year the Philippines 
are expected to get their complete 
freedom from the United States and 
the United States Navy will leave the 
neighborhood of the Dutch Indies. 
Recent events have brought the’ crisis 
nearer. The Dutch are frightened. 
And well they may be. 


THE OLDEST STEAMBOAT LINE “ 
(Continued from page 38) 


their ancestors had in the romantic 
days of its founding, and with wait- 
ers and porters in gaily colored short 
trousers and shirtwaists. From the 
top deck ~ve watched the darkening 
skyline of Baltimore fade in the dis- 
tance and were carried back in mem- 
ory to the first trip on this oldest 
steamboat line in the United States 
and down the long years of its 
history. 

We thought of the Baltimore of 
1826 when the citizens were aroused 
over the fact that public works of 
Pennsylvania and the Erie Canal had 
diverted a large portion of the trade 
which she needed. We thought of a 
city of 70,000 people two years later 
when the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road was started, its harbor reaching 
into the busiest centers of the city 
and deep enough for the largest ves- 
sels afloat. When the Old Bay Line 
docks were built, the trains ran: out 
onto the dock, the cowcatcher of the 
engine almost touching the gangplank 
of the boat. 

During the War between the States 
—down South it is never called the 
Civil War—passengers on’ the Old 
Bay Line’s boat saw the battle of 
the Momitor and the Merrimac. But 
in spite of the war, service was never 
entirely interrupted, even though one 
of its boats, the William Selden, was 
destroyed by the Confederates, and 
another, the Adelaide, was charted by 
the Union Navy for use as a trans- 
port and took part in the bombard- 
ments of Fort Hatteras and Fort 
Clark in 1861. 

It is historic country which bor- 
ders the route of the Old Bay Line. 
From Fort McHenry, whose bom- 
bardment in the War of 1812 in- 
spired the Star Spangled Banner, to 
Norfolk the shores are lined with his- 
toric places. Annapolis, St. Mary’s 
City, the. seat of Maryland’s first 
government, Yorktown where Corn- 
wallis surrendered, Williamsburg, 


capital of the Old Dominion, James- 
town, the first English settlement, 
Newport News and Old Point Com- 
fort, each recalls a period of history. 
But the enormous tobacco warehouses 
which attested Baltimore’s suprem- 


acy in the tobacco mart in the past | 


are tenements today; Williamsburg 
is taking-on the form of its past, even 
though the substance is gone; and the 
days about which Stephen Foster 
wrote so touchingly remain only in 
the haunting melodies which the 
ship’s orchestra was playing in the 
distance. 

I was curious to know what the 


early boats of the Old Bay Line | 
looked like and was told that after | 


the War a period of great elegance 
was inaugurated. Deep-pile red car- 
pets, gleaming brass spittoons, hand- 
rails, hardward and grapevine chan- 
deliers furnished a gaudy background 
for the guests of the line in this 
flamboyant period. Heavy armchairs 
and ottomans were covered with, 
crimson mohair plush, while the 
staterooms were provided with cherry 
bedsteads, carved panels and orna- 
mental high headboards. The dress- 
ers had polished marble tops, and 
huge mirrors were everywhere. The 
Victorian influence reached its climax 
in the luxurious bridal suites which 
were the talk of the elite. The earli- 
est boats were simpler affairs. The 
men were separated from the wom- 
en, and if anyone wanted the steward 
in the middle of the night, he had to 
get up and find him. 

Four times the records of the com- 
pany have been destroyed — three 
times by fire and once by flood. But 
the Old Bay Line has survived its 
first century and is looking forward 
to the next hundred years of its life 
with undiminished vigor. And the 
captain still stands at the head of the 
gangplank to welcome each passenger 
aboard, a custom which has been un- 
broken since 1840. 
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How many guinea 
Pigs are there in 
your home? 


eee GOOD HEALTH AND 
ing 8 | BAD MEDICINE 


ie By HAROLD AARON, M.D. 
Von Ribbentrop, 


Funk, Get this new kind of medical adviser 
today. It deals with our common ailments, 
shows what can be done for them, and 

Pome Hin tells you when to go to a doctor. It shows 
Read this aseelInformative, 2 the futility of many treatments recom- 
modern times. Bea: 1G | mended in old wives’ tales; it debunks the 

Times. “Past rea ES claims of numerous widely used patent 

: . VE APOSITL medicines, naming the relatively few 
; RS TWEL which are safe and effective, and the 
HITLE S DUTCH many which are worthless or dangerous. 

P By osw ALD “A copy of this book should be bought 

with some of the money that every home 


2.00 a . 
Illustrated. $3.0 spends yearly on remedies.’—Providence 
Sunday Journal. $3.00 


shitsh, 


_For every home-owner 
—-past, present or future! 


DI 4 
THE ARTS & DECORATION 


he. asconishing story oF * not B. P. Oppenheim BOOK OF SUCCESSFUL 


+) its entirety: - 
em ; ofrertive’y Sor 
put deadly reality: —Ha 


d. $2.75 


t. ieee \ | HOUSES 


This comprehensive book gives exterior 
and interior photographs, floor plans and 
een : descriptions of representative houses of 
Are You Going To Mexico? moderate cost, selected by the editor of 


FRANCES TOOR’S GUIDE TO MEXICO . ARTS & DECORATION because of their 


beauty and originality. $3.50 


Frances Toor’s masterly guide has long been the most 
popular one with travelers to Mexico. This new edition, as 
up-to-date- as today’s newspaper, contains all the information 
that anyone visiting Mexico will find indispensable. What 
to see, where to stay, what foods to order, how to get 
places, where and how to shop—Miss oor omits nothing 
in this admirably compact presentation of facts and advice. 


As exciting as a visit to the Fair itself! 


FUN AT THE FAIR 


A Trip to the New York World's Fair with 
Bobby and Betty 


/ By ELSIE JEAN 


“A new and completely revised edition of this popular guide 
to the New York World’s Fair is published by popular 
demand. Bobby and Betty take an adventurous trip through 
the many buildings and displays of ““The World of Tomorrow 
—exhibits from strange lands, breath-taking sky rides, 
towering structures, pageants and spectacles, the amusements 
Tok the- Midway. i — Ss 

The highlights of Bobby and Betty’s trip is told by , phote- 
graphs and drawings, which provide a dramatic preview of 
exactly how the Fair appears. It will prove a valuable hand- 
book to the Fair itself and will be enjoyed by children and 
their parents, both as a guide for the prospective visitor and 
a delightful souvenir of a happy visit. $2.00 


5-DAY VACATION ....... BERMUDA 


Just a hop and a skip by Clipper Ship! Only 5 hours after 


N 


taking off from New York you’re in Hamilton! You have 
four glorious days of golf, of bieyeles built for two, of 
just plain lazin’ in the sun. On longer holidays you can 
take a combined air-sea cruise —one way by Clipper, one 


way by steamer. Rates are pleasingly moderate. 


7-DAY VACATION ......... ALASKA 


All aboard fora new kind of gold rush! Within a few 
weeks Pan American opens its newest air route. You can 
“Oh” and “Ah” at mighty glaciers, fly from Seattle to 
Juneau in an unbelievable 7 hours, go on to Fairbanks 
and beyond the Yukon if you wish. Gone the remote 
frontier once weeks away! Now, within the limits of an 
_ordinary vacation is a new playground—vast, unspoiled, 


rich in hunting, fishing and scenery. 


21-DAY VACATION ..... . + PACIFIC 


C’mon over! The water’s fine, the Hula girls lovely at 
Waikiki! With Flying Clippers to whisk you on to the 
Philippines and the Orient, you can enjoy a Hawaiian hol- 
iday—even including a sea trip from San Franciseo—and 
still have time to spare. Beyond Honolulu you stop over- 
night at fascinating Midway, Wake and Guam Islands. 


14 DAYS...........RIO DE JANEIRO 


Leave a note for the milkman and you're off! Then, four 


days out of Miami, say hello to Sugar Loaf over-looking 
beautiful Guanabara Bay! Here’s Clippering at its best. 
You fly in daytime only, miss none of the spectacular 
views, have almost a week in alluring Rio. You have. too, 
a choice of all-expense air cruises—three to eight weeks 
“round South America, visiting a score of countries strung 


over 16,000 spectacular miles. 


When you go by Pan American you spend less time 


traveling ...see more when you get there 


» 


8-DAY VACATION 


Pick up and go! Whisk from the border to Mexico City in 


just a few hours—by Pan American! There’s lots to ae 
d 


from seeing bullfights to yiewing landmarks of the old 
Spanish conquistadors and shopping in colorful native 


which can, if desired, include Guatemala and Yucatan. 


; 
markets. There are also exciting all-expense air cruise id 
» 
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AMERICA'S MERCHANT 
OF THE AIR 


2 + po MEXICGm 


q 


QUICK FACTS: Pan American’s air routes span 65,000 


miles, linking 55 countries and colonies. Over them the 
Flying Clipper Ships have already sped 1,425,000 passen- 
gers 530,000,000 miles. There are many all-expense air 


tours. combination air-sea cruises, other attractive trips to ~ 


choose from. For complete details consult vour Travel Agent 
—or a’Pan American office. 1f neither ts near vou, write 
Pan American Airways, Chrysler Bldg., New York City. 
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PIN AMERICAN 


AIRWAYS SYSTEM 
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